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Individualization in Common and Private Schools. 


American parents generally prefer the common 
schools to private schools. When they do patronize 
the latter it is because these appear to offer decided 
advantages which they covet for their children. I 
believe this to be a simple statement of an obvious 
fact. The American spirit is opposed to everything 
that tends to segregate people into classes. At the 
same time parental solicitude for the welfare of the 
young seeks naturally for the best education to be 
obtained. It therefore behooves common school 
leaders to study with care the reasons which persuade 
parents to send their children to a private school. 

Mr. Mackey, supervising principal of the schools 
of Trenton, N. J., calls attention, in his annual re- 
port, to a most serious consideration. He says: 


‘‘The failure to give sufficient attention to the individual 
pupil is the most conspicuous and, possibly, the most danger- 
ous defect in many public schools. Pupils of strongly pro- 
nounced individuality are frequently driven from school 
simply because they cannot go with the machine. Some 
parents find that a few minutes personal instruction at home 
their children make more thorough and rapid progress in 
learning reading and arithmetic and writing than they make 
inthe first gradesatschool. Children are being sent to private 
schools rather than to public schools, as the questionaire 
conducted by Scribner's Magazine clearly shows mainly 
because parents believe that their children receive more 
individual attention in private schools than they do in public 
schools. The reputation and the revenue of the private 
school depend upon what the school does for the individual 
pupil.” 

There is little to be added to this candid state- 
ment. Mr. Mackey uses it as an argument for a 
closer approach to individualization in the common 
school. This is the right attitude. Yet there are 
teachers who boldly declare that it is not the busi- 
ness of the common school to search for and look 
after the special needs of the individual pupils. The 
“class average” is their chief anxiety. According 
to their notion, every child recognizing or desiring 
particular care ought to employ a tutor or go to 
private school. Fortunately the number of these 
groveling pedants is small, noisy tho they may be 
in their protestations. The true representatives 
of the enlightened common school workers share 
Mr. Mackey’s view that neglect of the individual 
care of pupils is “the most dangerous defect in many 
public schools.” 

The great danger in common school education is 
that the individual child is lost in the mass. 

Thoughtful school men fully realize this and strive 
constantly to supply the conditions which will 
enable teachers to do individual work for their 
pupils. The agitation for smaller classes is one 
indication of this endeavor. The various plans 
for grading and promotion which have been pro- 
posed represent so many attempts at solving the 
same problems. If we are still very far from having 


reached a satisfactory working basis, it is due not so 
much to lack of efficient interest in the question as to 
a wrong approach to solution. 

Scholastic tradition has occupied itself almost 
exclusively with the course of study. Teaching 
has been interpreted-—practically, if not professedly 
—as carrying children thru the established program. 
Demands for individualization have accordingly 
been transformed into investigation as to how best 
to fit the several children to the program whose 
sacredness appears to be an article of faith in the 
school world. Here may be found the chief diffi- 
culty. Instead of asking what is best for the child, 
and that, and the other, the common question is: 
How can I best get this, and that, and the other into 
these children? The course of study and not the 
children constitutes the paramount anxiety. 

Do private and common schools differ in regard to 
this fundamental consideration? This question is 
not easily answered. One thing is certain: Private 
satisfaction they give to the parents of their pupils. 
They cannot afford to disregard individual needs. 
“‘My son does not seem to get along at public school, 
and the teachers take too little interest in helping 
him to find his way,’’ sums up the larger percentage 
of reasons for the transference of children to private 
schools. The child must be gotten hold of somehow, 
course of study or no course of study, and his pre- 
dominant interests must be enlisted in the school, 
if his name is to remain on the rolls. The managers 
of private schools are aware of this, and act accord- 
ingly, if they know their business. 

Much as it is ideally desirable that all children 
should attend the common schools, there probably 
never will be a time when we can afffford to do 
without private schools. These are needed for the 
clearer expression they afford of the wishes and 
ambitions of parents and pupils. They are needed 
as experiment stations in which new educational 
ideas may be tested and developed. They are 
needed for the standards they set for comparison 
of teachers, of teaching, and of results. Competi- 
tion is as necessary in education as elsewhere: 
Human nature is the same in all departments of 
labor, and self-satisfaction will raise its head unless 
there is this check. 

While the desire for individual attention is the 
principal reason for the support given to private 
schools it is of course not the only one. But after 
making due allowances for little vanities, for blind 
following of leaders, for the kind ministrations of 
friendship that will help a worthy person to start or 
maintain a school, and for whatever lesser causes be 
responsible, the fact remains that the private school 
cannot depend upon ‘‘class averages.”’ Its welfare 
is determined by the approval of the individual pupil. 

Parents are willing to be taxed for the support of 
common schools and tax themselves besides for the 
kind of education which may be desirable for their 
own children to have. Often this special tax entails 
considerable sacrifice. It is, however, cheerfully met, 
for the value hoped for. 
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Albert G. Lane. 


By the death of Albert G. Lane the National 
Educational Association suffers an almost irrepar- 
able loss. No man was more unselfishly devoted 
to the protection of that organization’s best interests. 
He combined with careful business judgment severe 
principles of honesty and a keen sense of the respon- 
sibility resting upon him. It is probably not over- 
stating the case when we credit him with the present 
prosperous condition of the Association’s financial 
affairs. He was the watch dog of the treasury, and 
without him or without his consent no step of im- 
portance was ever undertaken by that body. His 
loyalty to the schools of Chicago was equally strong. 
He served the city for many years and his zeal in her 
behalf suffered not a particle of diminution when 
he was superseded in the superintendency. He was 
a man of sterling character, severe with himself and 
gentle in his dealings with others. 

Superintendent Cooley on speaking of Mr. Lane’s 
death paid this tribute to his memory: 


He was a man whose assistance was everything tome. He 
was honest and frank; a man whose characteristics made him 
not only one of the best known educators of the West, but of 
the entire country. He knew Chicago and its needs better 
than any other man, and his death will be a serious loss to th> 
school interests of the city. 


Mr. Lane was president of the National Educa- 
tional Association from 1893 to 1894, and served 
for many years on the board of trustees and executive 
committee. He was sixty-five years old at the time 
of his death. He became principal of a school in his 











Albert G. Lane. 


native city of Chicago, when not quite eighteen years 
old, enjoying the distinction of having been the 
youngest school principal in the history of the city. 
When he was county superintendent, in 1873, the 
incident occurred which has been frequently told as 
testimony of his rigid ideas of honesty. He had 
charge of the funds belonging to the county which at 
that time amounted to about $32,000, on deposit in 
the old Franklin Bank when that institution failed. 
Mr. Lane would not have either the county or his 
bondsmen suffer, and sold everything he had to 
make good the loss to the last cent. 

Mr. Lane knew personally every principal and 
almost every teacher in Chicago, and was beloved 
and held in highest esteem by them all. His death 
will be felt as a personal loss by all whose privilege 
it was to know him as a friend. Many thousands 
will remember him with reverence. 
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The New Spelling. 


President Roosevelt’s endorsement of the spelling 
reform movement has accomplished more in one 
day than the wrangles in the N. E. A. will have ac- 
complished in ten years. And yet, without 
the persistent agitation of the question in the coun- 
cils of teachers there would have been no platform 
for the President to stand upon. The three hundred 
words recommended for general use represent no 
radical departure from orthographic usage. They 
establish rather uniformity where heretofore there 
was variety. 

Great Britain will probably adhere to the pictur- 
esque standard created for her by her printers in 
the beginning. ‘‘ What we have we hold” is always 
her motto. Neither bull-dog tenacity nor hysterical 
protestation will be able to hold up the reform that 
has begun. It is strange that a question of this kind 
can stir up so much emotion. It concerns the happi- 
ness of the present life but very little, and that of 
the future life not at all. Let us reserve some 
— for the discussion of subjects really worth 
while. 


Pr 
“A Valuable Work Crippled.” 


Under this caption Mr. Munsey’s Washington 
Times describes the deplorable condition of the 
National Bureau of Education. It is high time that 
this matter should be vigorously handled. The 
annual resolutions recorded by the N. E. A. have 
accomplished nothing. Now let the individual 
teachers take the matter in hand with their Congress- 
men. Here is the Timcs cd:tcrial: It hits the nail 
on the head: 


Another illustration of the false economy with which 
Congress provides for the bureaus of the Government is 
offered by a news item of Saturday concerning the Bureau 
of Education. For lack of room, the head of that office has 
been forced to order the educational museum boxed and 
stored. The space thus cleared is needed for the library of 
the bureau. 

This division of the departmental service occupies a rented 
building at the corner of Eighth and G streets. The structure 
is old, poorly or not at all adapted to its present use, and not 
well situated. That it is too small is sufficiently proven by 
the commissioner’s reluctant action in discontinuing one of 
its most valuable and interesting features. Yet this building 
costs the nation $4,000 a year in rent. 

At the Government’s borrowing rate of 1.9 per cent., $4,000 
is the interest on $210,521. That sum is more than sufficient 
to construct a handsome new building, specially adapted to 
the needs of the Bureau of Education, and equip both its 
library and museum with modern = In the case 
of the library, the present accommodations, including the 
—_ now occupied by the museum, are barely usable. In 
the ~” of the museum, there are no present accommodations 
at all. 

The importance of the work involved in this calculation is 
not generally understood. The library of the Bureau of 
Education is probably the finest collection of works on peda- 
gogy in the world. It is consulted constantly by teachers 
and professors, and even in its present situation may fairly 
be counted a wide-reaching influence for the advancement of 
American public education. The commissioner does well 
to make room for it. 

But the library is not now doing more than half the work 
it might do. It 1s, indeed, in a position corresponding exactly 
to that of the Library of Congress before it was properly 
housed. If it were given modern shelving and modern 
alcoves, if its employes were given the help of modern equip- 
ment, if those who study there were given the advantages of 
good light and ready access to the books, it is beyond all 
question that the library would double its practical value. 

Those who apply to the Burean of Education for aid in 
their studies can help materially to correct this penurious 
policy. If they are awake to their opportunities they will 
not fail to see that Congress is properly impressed next winter 
with the need for giving this bureau decent quarters. A 
word to a Congressman from a constituent in Cambridge, 
another word to another Congressman from a constituent in 
Chicago, and so on, until the body of users of the bureau has 
reached the body of Senators and Representatives, and the 
thing is done. It can be achieved without that aid, but that 
aid will accomplish it at once. 
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Bay State Schools and the Politicians. 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


With a political campaign impending which prom- 
ises to be the hottest in the history of the Bay State 
(on account of the candidacy of John B. Moran for 
the governorship), Massachusetts educators are 
likely this fall to have something to think about in 
little leisure which the opening weeks of school 
allow. 

For the cleansing of the Augean stables of the 
Massachusetts legislature, which will perforce be 
accomplished in the next year or so whoever is 
elected governor in the approaching election, di- 
rectly concerns every schoolman in the Common- 
wealth—as indeed it does thousands of educators 
outside of Massachusetts who have long wondered 
at the incubus that has been allowed to hinder in- 
dustrial and educational progress in a state which 
prides itself upon enlightenment. Local school 
conditions in Boston, and in many of the other cities 
of Massachusetts, have been steadily improving, as 
regards grafting and the retention of inefficient 
employes. With a little of that self-complacency 
that always annoys the New Yorker or Chicagoan 
The Advertiser, in commenting the other day on the 
Detroit disclosures, said: ‘Boston has a great deal 
to be thankful for that its own school system is so 
free from suspicion. And the more that graft is 
unearthed in public school systems in other cities, 
the better will Boston appreciate her own good for- 
tune.” 

‘‘And that,” one seems to hear ejaculated by a 
reader who recalls a few of the almost innumerable 
scandals connected with the management of Boston 
schools in recent years, “regarding a system lately 
tributory to the tongue, temper, and touch of the 
lady from Charlestown; redolent with the memories 
of a score of unsavory book fights; even now affected 
by, if not connected with, a state of things in the 
building of the new normal school group in the Fen- 
way which has led to an investigation ordered by 
the grand jury of the county! That, forsooth, is 
the school system which the complacent Boston 
editor throws up in shining contrast to unholy 
Detroit!” 

Yet The Advertiser is nearer right than wrong, if 
current report as to the present status may be 
trusted. Mrs. Duff and the element she repre- 
sented in the school board are for the present down 
and out. The committee of this year, according to 
all accounts, is one that means to do just right. Its 
attitude is part of the general ethical revival. It 
has a policy of honesty, and there is no reason to 
challenge the sincerity of the motives. 

Boston for some years past has been distinctly a 
small-graft town, one where a comparatively small 
number of men has still been able to hold up cor- 
porations and individuals for the price of an over- 
coat, or sometimes only of a drink, but where the 
opportunities for making big sums of unearned 
money have long since slipped away. Only for the 
cheap grafter has there been any business left, and 
even so dangerous a person that the wealthy corpora- 
tions, even while some of them may have been pay- 
ing the tribute that has come to be regarded as 
customary, have been quietly seeking to eliminate him. 

The politicians a few years ago were bewailing 
that the only graft left in Boston was in the school 
system. From even that stronghold they have 
been pretty well ousted and—my informant is a 
politician who has “‘repented”’ and settled down to 
live the upright life—they are making their last 
stand in the legislature on Beacon Hill. In a meas- 
ure—according to my source of information, which I 
presume to be reliable—the statements made by 


Mr. Thomas W. Lawson to the effect that the highest 
legislative body of the Bay State has repeatedly been 
bought and sold like sausages or fish contains truth. 
Not that a majority of the members are corrupt, but 
that year after year a corrupt group, generally about 
forty in number (all thieves are forty) with a self- 
perpetuating membership, has held the balance of 
power and levied tribute upon whoever has wanted 
legislation, whether good, bad, or indifferent from 
the public’s point of view. These men have had 
a definite scale of prices and their leaders have 
kept all the ‘‘swag” in their own hands, never de- 
livering any of it to any man of whose honesty (in 
the sense of staying bought) they were not thoroly 
convinced. 

But the management of this precious gang slipped 
up badly during the last session when they allowed 
one of their number, a South End barber trained in 
the school of practical politics, but too youthful to 
be duly cautious, to handle some money which had 
been raised to defeat an anti-bucket-shop bill. The 
young man in question: approached, apparently, 
some of his fellow members whom a more experi- 
enced lobbyist would have left alone, as being prob- 
ably too honest to be influenced. Two of these men 
told of the offer that was made to them. An investi- 
gation was promptly started by the district attorney, 
only to be interrupted when the legislature resolved 
to investigate itself, in secret session, and soon after 
discovered that, according to law, a member who 
had testified before the legislative committee was 
henceforth immune from testifying in the courts. 

As a result of the report of its committee the legis- 
lature exonerated everybody except the young man 
who is alleged to have offered money (which no one 
took, altho the bill was defeated) and a member who 
talked too freely regarding a proffer that (as he after- 
ward admitted) was never made. The former of 
these culprits was expelled from the ‘‘great and 
honorable court”; the latter was censured. 

The dishonored barber-politician, who had made 
a scene just before the final vote was taken in which 
he uttered dark threats of exposure, communicated 
to the district attorney some information the details 
of which have not yet been fully divulged even by 
Mr. Hearst’s newspaper. There is shortly to be a 
trial which, if it is as sensational and damaging 
as is popularly expected, will tend to make reason- 
ably honest citizens thruout the Commonwealth 
much more careful in future than they have been 
in the past regarding the personal character of the 
men whom they send as their representatives in the 
legislature. 

So much, not by way of muck-raking, but as an 
indication of the betterment of political conditions 
now going on in an influential American state—a 
betterment which is bound to have a beneficial effect 
upon the situation of every superintendent and 
teacher in the section. 

The investigation, for example; which District 
Attorney Moran is conducting into the manner in 
which the contracts for work on the new normal 
school in the Fenway are being lived up to is likely 
to have a very good effect, whether or not any evi- 
dences of wrong-doing are discovered in this par- 
ticular instance. It should at least make all con- 
tractors, large and small, who do schoolhouse work; 
more scrupulous than ever before in avoiding any- 
thing that might be construed as violation of their 
agreements. Whatever the merits of the normal 
school case, it is undoubted that the city has been 
wofully plundered by schoolhouse contractors in the 
past. 
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What is claimed by the prosecution in the normal 
school matter is that the contractor now at work on 
the foundations has not been using in the making of 
concrete a requisite amount of cement to render the 
building safe, and that much of the crushed rock 
used, which should be trap, is Roxbury pudding 
stone, a kind inferior to that required. 

The grand jury has found sufficient presumption 
of guilt to indict; what will actually be proved re- 
mains, of course, to be seen. A member of the con- 
tracting firm has said: 


In fact, I am positive that the assertion that there was any 
graft in the use of cement is false, and made out of whole 
cloth. 

As a matter of fact the minute and unceasing inspection 
and supervision of that job by the different officials was car- 
ried as far as}possible. At times it has seemed to me that 
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2 ae se et : 

Friends’ School in West Philadelp 
someone behind the scenes was forcing such an inspection 
as I have never seen work subjected to before—just to hound 
the contractors. 

The city had two inspectors constantly employed on the 
buildings, the architects had two superintendents, and I had 
my own superintendent, and if any shortage could go unob- 
served while under the constant scrutiny of these five men 
it seems very strange. The charges of graft are absurd, as 
an investigation will show. I am certain that the charges 
originated with some person or persons with an axe to grind. 
While it may be possible that some of the laborers in mixing 
cement used a little under the right amount, a thing which 
might happen on any job, the work as a whole was carried 
out on a high standard and fully up to the specifications. 


Sensational tho this investigation is, a far more im- 
portant matter as regards the 
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tember 12, under a new set of regulations, involving 
a number of important departures. The former 
supervisors are henceforth to be called assistant 
superintendents. The business agent is a newly 
created official who will relieve the auditing clerk 
of many of his former duties. The term ‘‘elementary” 
schools is to include all day and evening schools, 
except the normal, high, and Latin schools, and 
the term “district” is to apply to a group of schools 
under a single principal. 

Women teachers may no longer marry and con- 
tinue in the employ of the city of Boston. When- 
ever a teacher gets married it is the duty of the prin- 
cipal forthwith to report the fact to the business 
agent who removes her name from the pay-roll from 
the date of marriage. 

The question of corporal punish- 
ment, long a burning one in Boston, 
has been compromised. It may 
not be inflicted upon girls in any 
school, or upon boys in the Latin 
or high schools or kindergarten, 
or in sight of other pupils. It is 
restricted to blows on the hand 
from arattan, and is to be resorted 
to only in extreme cases and after 
the nat ire of the offence has been 
cully exp!ained to the offending 
pupils. Investigation of this sub- 
ject last winter showed that many 
of the best teachers of the system 
get along without resorting at all 
to corporal punishment. ; 

The eleme itary school course is 
to be changed gradually from nine 
to eight years, bringing the Boston 
system into accord with the major- 
ity of American school systems, | 











and, incidentally, effecting a saving 
of about $250,000 in salaries. No 
displacement of teachers now inservice is involved, for 
these will all be taken care of by the normal growth of 
theschools, but the change may work some hardship to 
candidates who are waiting for a chance to get in. 

These and many other improvements, which are 
being introduced this fall for the first time, are an 
indication of the new spirit of the management of a 
system which a few years ago was found by nearly 
all outside and unprejudiced observers to be—on 
account, of course, of sinister political influences— 
singularly backward for a city of the pretensions of 
Boston. 








welfare of the schools is the effect 





of Mayor Fitzgerald’s cut of 40 
cents from the tax levy of $3.40 
per thousand. The energetic 
Irish-American chief official is 
in a position where he is bound 
to give an economical adminis- 
tration. The question is 
whether he is not carrying his 
ideas of economy too far. 
School Committeeman Brock 
has made a statement to the 
newspapers to the effect that 
the Mayor has actually lopped 
half a million dollars off the 
educational budget and that 
the annual increase of 2,500 
new pupils will be quite unpro- 
vided for. Chairman Storrow is 
still in Europe, so that his com- 
ments upon the Mayor’s policy 
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cannot be obtained. 











Meantime the schools of 
the city are to start Sep- 


Friends’ Girard Avenue School, Philadelphia. 


Emma Barnes Wallace, Principal. 
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The Idle Boy. 


By WILLIAM NOYES, Instructor in Manual Training, Teachers College, New York. 
From The Independent. Used by permission. 


Shall a boy in his early teens learn to work? 
Once there was no question about this. Within a 
generation or two a large part of a boy’s education 
consisted in the work he had to do. When only 
one-eighth of the population lived in cities of 8,000 
or more, which was as late as 1850, almost every 
boy either lived in the country or had access to it. 
Here he learned how animals were born and how 
to care for them; and how to get work out of them; 
he learned about the crops, their variety, their rota- 
tion, their seasons and their diseases. He could ob- 
serve how things were done, both on the farm and 
in the neighboring shops, all of which were wide 
open to view. He had chances to try his hand at 
various sorts of activity, and thus could find his 
own bent for a calling. Nor was he only watching; 
he was also working. His own constructive powers 
were called into play, whether in making toys and 
traps for himself, or in helping in the multitudi- 
nous operations on the farm, in the shop, and in 
the home. One could easily make out a list of two 
score or more distinct occupations in which boys 
took part on the farm. In addition to this there 
was the definite system of apprenticeship in the 
trades, so that the boys were educated by learning 
to work at some particular trade. Work was a 
means of education in the large sense of the word. 
It was also an important object of such formal edu- 
cation or “schooling,” as was provided. The 
‘‘learning”’ of the school was intended to supplement 
the labor of the farm, the home, and the shop, in 
making labor more intelligent and efficient. And, 
on the whole, the result was good. Industrial 
efficiency was actually attained by the educational 
methods pursued. 

In great contrast with these conditions of all- 
around training which prepared the child for indus- 
trial life, stand present conditions. For a grow- 
ing proportion of the children the place of the 
fields and woods is largely taken by the dirty, bar- 
ren street, and the workshop constantly open to 
view is converted into the factory into which the 
child may go only to be exploited and degraded. 
The child has been robbed of all of those out of 
school educative influences which centered in the 
domestic industries. To take their place the only 
educative institution which we have developed is 
the school. Where as once there were two sides to 
the child’s education, balancing and reinforcing 
each other, there has come to be but one which 
absorbs all theserious thought and effort of the child. 
As the city has been overgrowing the country and 
the apprentice system had died and the home has 
surrendered its employments, the school has grown 
in importance. But the functions which the farm 
_ and the little shop and the home have been obliged 
to abandon, the school has not assumed. To be 
sure, the number and variety of subjects in its cur- 
riculum has increased, school attendance has been 
made compulsory for longer terms and to a greater 
age, but in one respect it has utterly failed. No 
provision has been made to furnish that valuable 
industrial experience to the child which the earlier 
forms of industry did provide. Children are cram- 
med with information and ‘“‘trained’” in various 
ways, but they have neither the opportunity nor the 
necessity for work. Not only is it true, as “ 
intendent Seaver, of Boston, has said, that “The 
traditional balance between learning and labor has 
been upset, and learning taken the whole time’”’ it 
is one particular kind of learning that has taken 
the whole time. Familiarity with industrial pro- 


cesses which once constituted a large part of the 
“conventionalities of intelligence,” has been rele- 
gated into obscurity. Literacy has become a sort 
of a fetich which we confidently believe will cure 
all our ills, while a large and important factor in 
education, learning by work, has been left to the 
horrible dens of exploitation in which many of our 
children are sooner or later caught as unskilled child 
laborers. 

This horrible problem of child labor is, after all, 
but a part of a larger problem, another phase of 
which is child idleness. To a majority of city 
children, after leaving school, either for the day or 
for life, there is but one alternative open, either to 
be exploited as child laborers or to be idlers on the 
street thru much or all of their waking hours. We 
have taken away the time honored employments of 
children, and have left to them only the choice be- 
tween overwork and idleness. As any intelligent 
city parent can testify, it costs more to keep a boy 
at some worthy and educative employment than to 
keep him idle. What was once a matter of easy 
domestic adjustment has become a great social 
problem. 

That problem, at least from the educator’s point 
of view, is to unite labor and learning. 

The only serious attempt to. solve this problem 
has been by the introduction of the so-called manual 
training into the schools. The movement started 
naturally enough in the making of simple kitchen 
and other household utensils at a time and place 
when industry was largely domestic. But in mod- 
ern city life the center of gravity of the home has 
moved from the kitchen to the sitting-room, if, in- 
deed, there can be said to be any center of gravity 
in a modern city home which is a little squeezed in a 
flat, where the principal functions are eating and 
resting. Its functions have become so restricted 
that there is very little that the child can contribute, 
especially in the way of hand-made utensils, that 
is of any real value. The demand for his work is 
an artificial demand, created for his good, and he 
is generally astute enough to perceive that fact. 
So far as he is concerned, the process of making 
these utensils is fictitiously interesting and facti- 
tiously important. The work that is given him to 
do has no vital and evident relation to the great 
world of industry about him. Production is no 
longer domestic, but has become social. Hence, 
to keep the boy still in the personal craftsman stage, 
when almost everything is being produced mechanical- 
ly and socially, is to deny him one of his greatest in- 
heritances. Yet all that the constructive hand 
work commonly done in the schools does for him is 
to take him to the town or craft stage of society, 
and there leave him outside of the threshold of 
modern industry. To modern industry proper he 
is not introduced under the guidance of wise teach- 
ers. He sees it with no perspective. He is plunged 
into it when he leaves school—I cannot say when 
he is educated—under the compulsion of learning 
to do one minute act. He is not educated by the 
industrial system, as his grandfather was; he is 
simply fed into its maw. 

Even if our manual training methods were well 
planned with reference to modern industry, how 
much of it would a boy be likely to learn who spent 
only one one-hundredth of his waking hours at 
work? Yet that is all that a boy in our best- 
equipped schools gets in ‘manual training.” Such 
— as this cannot be dignified by the name of 
work. 
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My plea that children be taught to work does 
not mean a lack of recognition of the importance of 
play. Play is important because it is the spontane- 
ous outflow of energy. By it child nature is kept 
plastic and mobile, and thus able to develop individu- 
ally and not to be at once crystalized intoa fixed char- 
acter. Animals have onlya short childhood, for their 
play days are soon over. But it is one of the glories 
of humanity that the period of childhood is pro- 
longed. The play days of the best men and wo- 
men are never over. This prolongation of infancy, 
when energy is spontaneously expressed, when the 
individual is still adaptable, contains the hope of 
racial improvement. On it depends the possibility 
of education at all. In pleading for work as part 
of the education of the boy, I do not forget the need 
of a proper balance between play and study and 
work as the ideal. He needs to play in order that 
he may continue to grow. He needs to study in 
order that he may learn to think. He also needs 
to work in order that he may gain the habits of a 
social being. 

But very unequally do we provide for the needs 
of the boy. The school is organized to teach him 
to acquire information and to some extent to think. 
We leave him alone to devise his own plays, and 
only recently have we begun to appreciate that he 
must have opportunities to play other than those 
of the asphalted street between two rows of build- 
ings. That the boy also needs to work we have 
hardly recognized at all. 

The public school to which I look forward is an 
institution which will grow out of modern life and 
be an integral part of it. Among its objects will 
be the elimination of illiteracy. But not only will 
it teach the child to read and to write; it will also 
train his senses so that he can see straight and 
recognize facts; it will cultivate his reasoning 
powers so that he can draw proper inferences 
from facts; it will develop his self control and his 
courage so that he can make use of facts for his own 
and others’ advantage; it will implant in him the 
scientific habit so that thruout his life he will be 
a student; it will keep him supple, plastic, and 
adaptable by providing full and varied opportunity 
for play so that he may long keep young; it will 
develop his esthetic sense so that he can translate 
all his experiences into forms of beauty; and, not 
least, it will teach him how to work so that he will 
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be master of the most fundamental 
and unifying of social functions, 
namely, industry. To enable the 
child to see straight and to reason 
well, to play hard, to appreciate 
beauty, and to make good things— 
these will be the essentials of edu- 
cation. 


BPA 


The Mosely Educational 


Tour. 


Several thousand teachers from 
all parts of Great Britain have sent 
in applications for the Mosely edu- 
cational tour. 

A committee, which will include 
members of the national board of 
education as well as the London 
County Council Association, will 
choose the lucky 500. These will 
be divided into monthly parties of 
100each. Each party will represent 
adifferent section of Great Britain 
and will also, in the United States, 
cover a different field of inspec- 
tion. 

J. Bruce Ismay of the White Star line and presi- 
dent of the mercantile marine, has arranged that the 
White Star, the Cunard, the Canadian Pacific, and 
all the big lines of the mercantile marine shall fur- 
nish a return first-class ticket to New York, Boston, 
or Halifax for $25. This sum is said by the steam- 
ship companies to just about cover the actual cost 
of the meals of the steamers.. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, and Dr. Maxwell, superintendent of 
Greater New York, are assisting Mr. Mosely in the 


tour. They will arrange a reception committee for 
the visiting teachers on their arrival. They will 
also arrange the details of the itinerary. The New 


New York schools will be visited by the whole of the 
five parties, but after this the itinerary of each party 
will be different. One will journey to the middle 
west, another to the far west, a third will inspect 
the schools of the southland. The party which 
visits the schools of Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit will 
also visit the Canadian schools, and there see for 
themselves the solution of the religious puzzle 
which for so long has bothered English educationalists. 

The entire trip, Mr. Mosely estimates, will cost a 
minimum of $100 each. His highest estimate is 
$250. The American committee has promised to 
secure special rates at all hotels and on the railroads. 
The selected teachers will be granted a special vaca- 
tion with pay for thirty days. It is estimated that 
each party will make its tour of the United States 
in twelve days after landing. 

On returning to England each teacher will write 
out a report giving his views of what has been ob- 
served, with suggestions based thereon for improving 
English methods. These reports will be published 
in volume form. 

A comet, visible thru a small telescope, was dis- 
covered by Professor Kopff at Heidelberg University; 
August 22, 5:07:01 Greenwich mean time (Wednes- 
day evening in eastern standard time), in right ascen- 
sion 22 hours, 49 minutes, 32 seconds, and declination 
plus 10 degrees, 23 minutes. The daily motion in 
right ascension was given as minus no minutes, 44 
seconds, and in declination plus no degrees and 2 
minutes. 





The New York city board of education will ask 
for $668,000 for evening schools for 1907. 
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_ Friends’ Central School 


The system of Friends’ Schools in Philadelphia 
forms a very important part of the history of the 
society. Founded in 1845, the Central School has 
ever since held a remarkable position in the com- 
munity, having had as pupils many of the best- 
known men and women of Philadelphia, of other 
religious denominations as well as Friends. 

The steady purpose of the committees in charge 
has been to maintain schools which qualify the 
pupils for success in life in the highest sense, asso- 
ciating always with instruction the development of 
character. To this end the aim is not merely to 
provide the best in buildings and appliances, but 
to bring each pupil under the influence of teachers 
of refinement and culture, as well as of ability, and 
to develop self-reliance, earnestness, industry, and 
integrity. The Bible reading at the opening of the 
morning session, and the regular attendance of 
teachers and pupils at the mid-week meetings of 
Friends, aid in directing the minds of all toward 
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that the function of the school is to develop the 
character as well as to train the intellect. 

The buildings, apparatus, and equipment offer the 
pupil every facility for study; the curriculum pro- 
vides for a practical business education, as well as 
for thoro preparation for the best American colleges 
and scientific schools; the faculty includes none but 
teachers of successful experience, most of whom are 
college or normal graduates. The organization is 
departmental—a head teacher and assistants who 
are specialists in a given field, being made responsible 
for all instruction in their department. A majority 
of the recent graduates of the school have entered 
college. They have not only met the entrance 
requirements with credit, but have been able to 
obtain from college experience the largest measure 
of self improvement. For those students who do 
not intend to pursue a higher course of study, 





the higher purposes of life. 

The schools included in the system are: Kinder- 
garten and Primary Departments, Intermediate 
School for Girls, Intermediate School for Boys, 
Girard Avenue Friends’ School, West Philadel- 
phia Friends’ School, and Friends’ Central or High 
School. 

Each school has its own principal and 
teachers, but all are under the superintendence of 
the principal of Friends’ Central School. The 
course of study is identical for all classes of the 
same grade. Pupils are received in any of these 
schools and advanced as rapidly as the work of 
the lower grades is completed. To insure this 
gradual development the schools are organized 
into a closely graded system, beginning with the 
kindergarten and culminating in a high school, 
whose graduates gain prompt and ready admiss- 
ion to colleges and technical schools. Complete 
continuity in educational experience and effort, 














from the kindergarten, thru the primary and 
intermediate departments, to the end of the high 
school course, enables the pupil to secure the full 
benefit of a carefully planned scheme of education. 

The aim of Friends’ Central School is to afford its 
pupils the best opportunities and incentives for 
moral and intellectual growth. The management 
holds that education to be of greatest value must 
correlate with those standards and ideals that 
make for uprightness and morality. It realizes 


Friends’ Central School Foot Ball Team 


Friends’ Central School provides the discipline of a 
good English education. 

The school is situated at the corner of Fifteenth 
and Race streets. The shady grounds belonging 
to Race Street Meeting give opportunity for recrea- 
tion and exercise. All the class rooms are large, 
well lighted, and arranged for the comfort and 





These fine grounds are leased for the use of Friends’ Schools. 








‘** Parkside ’’"—Athletic Grounds of Friends’ Schools in West Philadelphia 
They include a fine cinder track foot ball field, base ball field, tennis courts, 
and excellent locker and bath accommodations 


| 
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and experienced teachers strive 














to develop intellectual ability 
and high womanly character. 
While the school includes in its 
curriculum manual training, art, 
nature study, etc., it stands for 
careful training in such funda- 
mental subjects as mathematics, 
English, ete., in which a firm 
founcation must be laid during 
these early years. The course in 
English cultivates a taste for good 
reading. It helps the pupil to 
enjoy the beauties of the language 
and to speak and write the mother 
tongue with simplicity and cor- 
rectness. Nature study has proved 
a most valuable part of the work. 
The large yard adjoining the 
school furnishes space for a 














school garden in which each child 





Friends’ Centrai School, Philadelphia. 


convenience of the pupils. The heating service is 
fully adequate even in the most severe weather. 
Fire escapes are so arranged as to reduze danger to 
a minimum. 

The large yard around the school and meeting 
house give room for play and exercise in the 
open air. A well-equipped gymnasium is pro- 
vided, where pupils receive regular physical 
training under a thoroly competent instructor. 

The kindergarten is located in a particu- 
larly attractive room on the first floor. Chil- 
dren are admitted at the age of three. They 
spend their mornings together under the 
direction of a sympathetic teacher, who stimu- 
lates their natural activity, lives in their world, 
and sees life from their point of view. 

The primary school includes three years of 
regular instruction. The opening exercise con- 
sists of the reading of the Scriptures by the 
principal, the repeating of texts by the pupils, 
and appropriate songs and recitations. The 
teachers hold parents’ meetings to consider 
the “‘best opportunities for the moral, physi- 
cal, and intellectual development of every 
child in the home, and in the school, and for 
the consideration of the means that shall bring the 
home and the school into intelligent sympathy and 
codperation.”” Special care is given to habits of 
study, to conduct, neatness, and attention as 
aids in character building. 

In the intermediate school for girls competent 


c— 


has a part. Field excursions are 
made at suitable times during 
the year. Visits are also made 
to museums and places of historical interest in 
and near the city. The art work consists of 
freehand drawng from casts and nature, de- 
signing and a study of color combinations and 
contrasts. Pcncils, crayons, and water colors 





Yard and Grounds. 


are used. Sight singing is taught in all classes. 
The corps of teachers of the intermediate school 
for boys has been reorganized and the instruction 
brought to the highest efficiency. The principal 
has been selected not only for his educational and 
teaching ability, but also on account of his special 
qualifications to associate with and in- 





fluence boys at this critical time of life. 
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He is a graduate of both Normal school 
and college, and as such, realizes that 
thoroness is of first importance in 
elementary teaching, and interests his 
pupils in the larger opportunities and 
broader outlook that comes with higher 
education. His assistants are all teachers 
of special qualifications and successful 
experience. The instruction is so planned 
as to meet each boy’s individual needs, 
and to help him in the formation of 
right habits of study. Both before and 
after the regular sessions, the boys have 
the privilege of a study hall, where they 
may complete the preparation of lessons 
under the direction and assistance of 
teachers in charge. Those who fail in 








their work are required to use this 








Yard and Grounds. 


opportunity to make their progress more 
satisfactory. 
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Dining Room, Friends’ Central School. 


The location of the Friends’ Girard Avenue School, 
on the northwest corner of Seventeenth street and 
Girard avenue, is especially convenient to a large 
residence section. Seven different trolley lines 
pass within a square of the school, making it easily 
accessible from the western, northern, and north- 
western parts of the city. A beautiful, 
well-equipped gymnasium has been added 
to the school during the last year. It 
occupies the entire third floor of one 
wing of the school building, and in 
pleasant weather is flooded with sun- 
light thru nine large windows. In addi- 
tion to the regular gymnasium instruc- 
tion in physical culture given during 
school hours, the gymnasium is open in 
the afternoon to children who wish to 
play there. Games of basket ball, pass 
ball, bean bags, etc., played under the 
care of a teacher, but without unreasonable 
restraint, prove very enjoyable during 
the winter months. The course of study 
comprises a kindergarten and the first 
six years of school training. Upon the 
completion of the course, children are 
admitted to Class E of Friends’ Central 
School. Those who have maintained a 
high standard of scholarship in any 
branch thruout the year are exempt from examina- 
tion in that branch. 

The Friends’ West Philadelphia School is located 
at Thirty-fifth street and Lancaster avenue. The 
school building was erected in 1901. It is thoroly 
modern in arrangement and construction. The 





A Class in the Biological Laboratory. 
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rooms are well lighted and heated; the 
plumbing is thoroly modern; the drinking 
water is filtered and sterilized before reach- 
ing the coolers.. Ample play grounds afford 
excellent opportunity for outdoor exercise. 
The course of study covers six years, at 
the end of which pupils are admitted to 
Class E of Friends’ Central School. 


Physical Training and Athletics. 


Altho the primary purpose of school is to 
develop the intellectual powers of the 
pupils, and thereby qualify them to meet 
the demands of higher education or of com- 
mercial life, yet a modern school fails in 
an important service due its pupils unless 
it provides also for the systematic develop- 
ment of their physical powers. That this 
training may be adapted to the individual 


eee ee ee pee eo needs of the pupil, the physical director 





of the Friend’s Central School makes a 

careful examination when the student 
enters, and again near the close of the 
term. In addition to a wide range of strength 
tests and such measurements as will indicate the 
extent of physical growth, this examination includes 
such tests of the eyes and the ears as will detect 
serious defects in these organs. 





Physical Laboratory. 


Unless excused by a physicians’ certificate, every 
pupil is required to do regular work in the gymnasium 
under the direction of an efficient instructor. All 
the athletic interests of the school are managed by 
an association composed of students. This organiza- 
tion holds regular meetings, elects its own officers, 

and the captains and managers of all 
teams, and subject to the approval of the 
physical director and the principal, form- 
ulates all regulations governing athletic 
interests. 

Toward proper athletics the school 
maintains a liberal policy. The manage- 
ment believes that the spirit and the 
motives of the players, rather than the 
nature of the game, determine the value 
and desirability of any form of athletics. 
If the spirit of the team be right, there 
will be no place on the field for ungen- 
tlemanly conduct or anything that 
savors of professionalism. While the 
aim is to provide attractive physical 
exercise for every pupil in the school— 
the weak as well as the sturdy—care is 
taken by the physical director to prevent 
excesses, and to keep interest in sports 

- from overshadowing interest in study. 
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The Friends’ Central system of schools 
has been particularly fortunate in securing 
for a term of years a lease on *‘ Parkside,” 
the fine athletic grounds at Belmont and 
Parkside avenues. These grounds are 
acknowledged to be the finest in the city 
available for the use of schools. They pro- 
vide a foot ball field, a base ball diamond, 
a one-fifth mile cinder track, and seven 
tennis courts. There are grand stands, 
both covered and open. Forty lockers, with 
individual keys, and ample facilities for 
shower baths, are provided for the use 
of the students. These grounds are en- 
closed and all intruders and disorderly 
persons are excluded. The utmost care is 
taken to have them safe, satisfactory and 
desirable in every way. 

The Physical Director, E. Wilson Cober, 























is well known to those interested in school 
athletics. He is a man of straight, clean 
habits, an experienced and successful athlete, just 
the right kind of man to be in charge of boys 
in their sports. Under such management, parents 
feel confident that the atmosphere of the athletic 
grounds will be thoroly clean and wholesome, that 
no indecency, vulgarity, or unfairness in sports 





Assembly Room, Girls’ Department. 


combines the systematic development of the 
“Russian System” with the practical results of 
“Swedish Sloyd.” 


Libraries. 


Pupils have the privilege of the large and well- 
selected library at Fifteenth and Cherry 
streets, accessible from the school grounds. 
Each department of instruction is also well 
equipped with maps and charts, and with 
working libraries, especially helpful in the 
class room and study hall. 

Public speaking and debate are valuable 
features of school experience. Pupils have 
constant, almost daily, drill in public speak- 
ing. At stated times, general literary 
exercises, consisting of readings, recitations; 
and reports on current events, take the 
place of regular class recitations. In the 
work of the _ Inter-Scholastic Debating 
League, Friends’ Central has taken a credit- 
able part. 

The school magazine ‘the Blue and Gray; 
is solely the work of the students. Its 
business managers and editorial staff are 
selected by the pupils from among their num- 








Library. 


will be permitted. The greatest care will be taken 
to maintain the school athletics on the highest plane. 

In addition to regular work prescribed in physical 
culture under a competent and careful director, 
the girls enjoy many forms of suitable exercise in 
the gymnasiums and the yard. Each class has its 
basket ball and gymnasium teams, which, 
in a series of inter-class contests, compete 
for school trophies. All of these recrea- 
tions and privileges are under the direct 
charge and supervision of a woman who 
is a specialist in physical culture for girls. 

The Natural History Field Club isa 
popular organization formed by the lower 
classes of Friends’ Central School, and is 
under the supervision of the instructor 
in biology. Its members gain much 
pleasure and profit from frequent excur- 
sions to field and wood, from visits to 
museums, and in giving entertainments, 
to which patrons and friends of the school 
are invited. 

The manual training shop forms an 
important feature of the school equip- 
ment. In the process of making interest- 
ing and useful articles, the pupil becomes 
familiar with the various hand tools. 
The course extends thru two years, and 


ber. While the head of the department of 
English offers suggestions and counsel, it is 
intended that the school magazine shall be to the 
student body a source of pleasure and helpful ex- 
perience. 

The principal of Friends’ Central School, J. 
Eugene Baker, is also superintendent of Inter- 
mediate and Primary Schools. 
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Frances Haines, Principal. 
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The School as A Place of Leisure. 


By ARTHUR GILMAN in The Atlantic Monthly for August; 1905. 


There are enthusiastic teachers who are inspired 
by the spirit of rush; but the school should not be a 
place of hurry and confusion. The air of calmness 
and peace should pervade its sphere of influence. 
The very word school gives the cue. The Greek 
words for leisure and scholastic must not be forgotten 
in our age of haste. To the Greek in his calm civil- 
ization, schole signified a place of leisure, and scholas- 
tikos was a person who employed his leisure in culti- 
vating his mind. The teacher who is always pressed 
cannot perform his duty ina proper way. The spirit 
of hurry demands inevitably its sacrifice. It is true 
also that there is a spirit of thoroness that is wearing, 
that exhausts the vitality. One who cannot dis- 
criminate between things that may properly be 
lightly touched, and those of more importance, is 
at a vast disadvantage. Text-books exist that 
show plainly that the editor was obsesseed by the 
feeling that his work must be spoken 
of as “‘exhaustive,”’ and he carries every 
point to the utmost verge of explana- 
tion, giving as great weight to those mat- 
ters of little importance as to those of 
real value to the reader, and not compli- 
menting him by supposing that he is in 
the possession of brains. In this case 

‘thoroness is the thief of time and strength. 

We know that there are two periods of 
leisure in the life of man, childhood, and 
age. The first is adapted to the purposes 
of education, and the other to counsel and 
meditation. There are favored mortals 
who are privileged to extend the time 
of leisure over their entire lives; but in 
comparison with the whole of humanity, 
they are few in number. They have 
opportunities for benefiting the world 
that others cannot hope for. Professors 
and other instructors in institutions of 
learning should belong to the favored 
class; but their chances for leisure are lessened by 
the fact that they are so poorly paid that they 
are forced to focus all their attention on the 
effort to make provision for the physical needs 
of their households and themselves. Clergymen 
should also belong to this class, but too often their 
stipends are so niggardly that they, too, are obliged 
to forego every advantage that leisure could and 
ought to bring. 

Childhood is, therefore, the only real period of 
leisure that can be counted on by mankind in gen- 


eral, and this is the period of education propers 
the time of school days. 

If, now, a school is a place of leisure, not of 
bustle and haste; if by. education we mean train- 
ing, the development of the child, mind body, and 
soul, the acquisition of power, the establishment 
of character; if by teacher we mean a person 
capable of performing this great and beneficent 
work, a man or a woman who can be properly de- 
scribed as a “‘combination of heart, head, artistic 
training, and favoring circumstances, an artificer 
in mind and noble life,’ rather than a hearer of 
lessons, then we are brought to the conclusion that 
there are very few teachers anywhere, and but little 
education. Perhaps, however, the case is not quite 


so desperate as it appears, and we must at least 
comfort ourselves with the recollection that there 
have been great teachers in the past; and we may 
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believe that many are now at work forming th 
character of the coming generation, even in the 
begining of the twentieth century. The trouble 
is that in this world of storm and stress they are at a 
disadvantage, and the merely mechanical teacher 
can almost always make a better impression on the 
average parent. A father or a mother is ordinarily 
not an educational specialist and is obliged to come 
to a decision after a superficial survey which does 
not give the work of the real instructor time to show 
iself. Nature, whom, indeed, we must follow, does 

not make haste. The seed does not be- 





come a tree in a day or a week, even in a 














forcing house; and yet many parents 
expect the teacher to show at the end 
of a brief period the rings that the oak 
tree takes years to develop. [ 


PON 


The official figures from the state super- 
intendent of Education of South Carolina 
show some interesting data with regard to 
the comparative number of white and 
colored children in the public schools of 
the state. The following are the figures: 


‘First Reader. ..Whites, 25,424 Colored, 
Second Reader. Whites, 20,715 Colored, 
Third Reader. .Whites, 19,719 Colored, 
Fourth Reader .Whites, 19,154 Colored, 24,806 


43,773 
25,648 
29,069 
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Fifth Reader. . Whites, 14,770 Colored, 16,198 
Spelling....... Whites, 93,999 Colored, 105,698 
Geography .... Whites, 48,426 Colored, 52,711 
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i i phy class is special opportunity to do this naturally. 
The Daily Newspaper - Geopraphy For whatever grade, whatever part of the geogra- 


Classes. phy course, the newspaper offers fine material. As 
By SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM, New York. examples, I take up at random a clipping from a 


r 


As footnote to ‘‘ A Course of Study in Geography,”’ recent issue of the Evening Post (which paper I 


Mr. Hine’s helpful article in the JOURNAL of August have thru many years found especially satisfacto 





























Manual Training Shop. 


for this purpose.) This first is headed: 
“‘Derelicts’ Long Wandering,” and begins: 
“Lying in the water with hull awash the 
wandering derelict John S. Deering, of 
Bath, Me., was sighted. Low in the water, 
with only the stumps of her fore and main 
masts showing.” I wish I might give the 
whole account, because it is so well told 
and so fitted to interest a wide-awake class 
—or to wake up a class. But there are 
often accounts just as good of derelicts, 
icebergs, and so forth. I have never found 
a derelict stupid to a group of boys and girls. 

As for information in the reports, there 
is usually too much—the teacher must 
choose from many kinds, and from many 
points, those to be discussed, looked up on 
the map, straightened out in minds. This 
derelict was ‘‘1,000 miles west of Queens- 
town when sighted on July 18 by the White 
Star liner Celtic from Liverpool, which 
arrived to-day.” (July 25). It is not needful 


18, these remarks may, I hope, seem in place. to mention the dozen geographical exercises sug- 


I think that even yet the newspaper is 








not used nearly so much in geography 
classes as it might be with delight and most 
substantial profit. Only one or two of the 
simplest uses may be suggested here—lessons 
given with newspaper in hand. It would 
be a long article that could deal with the 
many methods of instruction by newspaper 
clippings. 

Speaking now of New York City classes, 
the daily papers issued in the home city of 
these youngsters are very much alive, very 
congenial in many respects; there’s no lack 
of timeliness. It is an urgent school duty 
to teach the children gradually how to read 
these papers; and rather more of this can be 
done, with economy of time and strength, 
in the geography class than in others. To 

















show children the entertaining (and at the 








same time valuable and pure) things in the 
papers, getting them into the habit of 
looking confidently for these things--- 


Gymnas.um. 


means to keep them from having eyes or time fcr gested in those lines. Further on, the report reads: 
the pernicious reading matter. And in the geogra- ‘‘Directly in the path of westbound steamships on 
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The Illustrations on This Page are From Photographs of Classes in the 
Friends’ Intermediate School for Girls, at Philadelphia 
Emma Waln, Principal. 


the North Atlantic passenger route—in 
latitude 47.13 north, longitude 31.48 west.” 
(For gaining full understandng of latitude 
and longitude, practice with such items of 
news is most acceptable to pupils, while they 
are taught and tested thoroly.) Then 
follows a sketch of the derelict Deering’s 
career, bringing in names of coast ports, 
with cargo offered by each, and with 
characteristic allusions to Cape Hatteras, 
the Gulf stream, etc. ‘“ Dismasted,” ‘‘ water- 
logged,”’ etc., are words with which the child- 
ren should get familiar and which are seldom 
in geography text-books; and the whole 
briefly-told story is excellent for written 
reproduction as exercise in English compo- 
sition. 

Not to mix matters too much, I choose 
one more “‘sea piece,” tho my space is quite 
too scant to do justice by it. “Hungry on 
the High Sea’”’ reads the big heading; and 
the smaller: “A Tiger Ship that Acted as 
a Good Samaritan,” etc. There is about 
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three-fourths of a column of fascinating geography 
lesson. “It’s not every freighter that comes into 
port with a tiger on the bridge”—it begins. Isn’t 
‘‘a Malay bear cub running loose in the cabin’ good 
geography? and ‘‘the yellow ape chattered and the 
Bengal tiger roared,’ and ‘Japanese spaniels 
played”? while qualities of these passengers are 
ably taught by anecdotes and allusions, their homes 
indicated, their route from Yokohama to Sandy 
Hook pricked off (each stopping place is given) by 
Captain Haase in his cabin. The tale of playing 
good samaritan in mid-ocean can’t be told here; 
nor even how it happened that the tiger had an 
affectionate, cuddling yellow dog for intimate and 
only friend; nor about the Malay bear cub—“‘sixteen 
carpenters could not build a collar to stay on the 
bear cub’s neck; the little fellow wanted his liberty 
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Hague Conference Platform. 


At the recent conference on international arbitra- 
tion held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., the following 
platform was adopted: 


At the present time it is important that public attention 
should be concentrated upon the second Hague Conference 
soon to be assembled. e hope and. believe that the bene- 
ficial results of the former conference will be equalled and 
perhaps surpassed by further deliberations in the land of 
Grotiu, upon the principles of international law and the best 
methods for the pacific settlement of international difficulties. 

Especially we hope that the second Hague Conference 
will elaborate and propose a plan by which like conferences 
may be held at stated periods and that in the intervals appro- 
priate offices may be maintained at the Hague, so that these 
conferences may become a permanent and recognized advi- 
wy congress of nations. 

general arbitration treaty to be formulated by the 
Hague Conference is most desirable and will 
doubtless be aecepted by all, or nearly all, of the 





countries represented in the conference. 











Among other subjects of immediate import- 
ance the many unsettled questions arising out of 
maritime warfare, including the exemption of 
private property from seizure at sea, and: the 
neutralization of ocean routes, are respect- 
fully commended to the consideration of the 
Hague Conference. 

As the general restriction of armaments 
can only be secured by concurrent interna- 
tional action, unanimously recommended by 
the British House of Commons, we earnestly hope 
that this subject will receive careful and favor- 
able consideration. 

While we shall welcome any action taken by 
the coming Hague Conference in the way of 
clearly defining the rights and obligations of 
beligerents as to each other and as to neutrals; 
of lessening the horrors of war; and of giving 
increased stability and protection to the Red 
Cross movement; it is our hope that the Con- 
ference will remember that it is consecrated to 
the great work of ending as well as softening 














war, and of subjecting the relations of nations to 





Assembly Room of the Friends’ Intermediate School for Boys. 


A. Aldiidge McCrone, Principal. 


coming thru the Arabian Sea, just before Aden— 
then he slipped his latest collar and—the bear was 
fast asleep in the captain’s berth.” 

It will not do to take up a third clipping,—and 
perhaps it’s just as well. Certainly those two 
would give food for lessons geographical, physical, 
political, mathematical, descriptive, to say nothing 
of Biblical, and several other varieties. By a glance 
over my latest copy of the Post, I see, besides the 
varied news of the day, articles specially appropriate 
for geography classes, entitled: ‘‘ Walking Tours on 
the Map;”’ “‘Studying History by Trolley;’ ‘Science 
for Lay Readers;’’ ‘‘Constructing Mountain Roads 
in Cape Colony;” ‘Highways of the Early Settlers 
in Africa;”’ “‘ Tortoise Shell from Panama;”’ 


the dominion of law rather than force. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved: That the twelfth annual Lake 

Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 

tion respectfully petitions President Roosevelt to instruct 

the delegates from the United States to the next Hague 

Conference to urge that body to give favorable consider- 

ation to three measures which will greatly conduce to the 
peace and welfare of the world. 

A plan by which the Hague Conference may become a 
permanent and recognized Congress of the Nations with 
advisory powers. 

A general arbitration treaty for the acceptance of all the 
nations. 

A plan for the restriction of armaments and, if 
reaiitile, for the reduction by concurrent international 
action. 





_ Your step has lost elasticity because your blood has lost 
vitality, which Hood’s Sarsaparilla will restore. 





“A Forty-Mile Railroad Camp;” ‘The 





Spirit of John Brown;” “Ways of the 
Iquanas” (as delightfully interesting as 
Mr. C. Wm. Beebe’s papers invariably 
are). Even the advertisement of the 
Canadian Pacific Road has more informa- 
tion that is likely to remain in a 
pupil’s mind than have most _para- 
graphs in geographies; and many other 
advertisements are far ahead of text- 
books. 

As has been said, the teacher can find 
articles helpful for any phase of the 
study; the habit of clipping, classifying, 
using these when need comes does much 
for the class work. If almost everything 
that children need to study might be 
brought in under the head of geography, 
the newspaper would serve for text-book, 























perhaps, better than any other one 
publication. 


Gymnasium, Girard Avenue School. Emma Barnes Wallace, Principal. 
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What the Public Schools Are Doing forthe Filipinos. 


By JAMES LEROY. Republished from a Manila daily paper. 


So much contradictory testimony is published 
as to the nature and probable results of the work 
done in the American schools in the Philippines that 
really first-hand, competent testimony gains special 
importance. A good deal of what passes for compe- 
tent discussion of the Philippine school work is writ- 
ten by whilom sojourners, some of whom have not 
been near a schoolhouse in the islands. Other con- 
tributors, claiming to have been visitors to these 
schools, have nevertheless told to the readers even 
of our serious political reviews, incidents and class- 
room conversations therein which fall under the 
category of things “‘interesting if true.’”” One such 
story has been circulated as an anti-imperialistic 
document. An undue proportion of the articles 
written for American periodicals by American school- 
teachers in the Philippines have been written by the 
sort who proved uncongenial or unfitted for the 
work, and have within the past few years been 
weeded out of the teaching force, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, returning to the United States, there- 
fore, in a critical mood. 

The teachers in the Philippines who have been 
in the work since 1901--some of them even longer, 
beginning back in the days of the military govern- 
ment—now call themselves the ‘Old Guard.” 
They are yet young in experience in the Philippines, 
as real experience in an environment so different 
from that at home should be regarded. But they 
are of the sort who prove to have the necessary 
staying power and the right qualities and disposition ; 
and they have now, as it were, caught their “second 
wind” in the matter of opinions upon things Philip- 
pine and Filipino. Testimony from these men and 
women is the most valuable of all; no one of them 
has had the experience to enable him to survey the 
whole situation comprehensively; but, on the other 
hand, each one can give detailed testimony that 
comes most intimately close to the truth regarding 
conditions in the islands. They, of all Americans, 
have come closest to the masses of the Filipino 
people. 

Some extracts from an article contributed to 
“The Philippine Teacher” by E. J. Albertson, a 
teacher who has had almost five years’ experience 
in the schools of Misamis province, are of interest 
and value to every American who takes a concern 
in the broader aspects of the “Philippine question.”’ 
It should be said, by way of preface to these extracts, 
that Misamis province lies on the northern coast of 
Mindanao, and comprises a sort of fringe of mostly 
poor and little towns of Christian Filipinos (Vis- 
ayans in the main), lying next to the unexplored 
interior or to the territory of the Moros. Naturally 
this was a rather backward portion of the Philip- 
pines when American occupation began, and hence 
not the most favorable region for progress. It 
should be said also that Mr. Albertson is speaking 
primarily of the Filipino masses, not of the few 
aristocratic families whose manner of living was 
altogether more pretentious. I select only the 
most significant paragraphs of this article: 

Old established customs of the home that we 
regard as superstitious and queer are gradually 
giving way to modern ideas. Rarely does one now 
encounter, upon paying a visit to the home of a 
pupil, that cold, foreign attitude of suspicion on 
the part of the parents and other members of the 
family that formerly characterized such occasions. 

. . . The two or three bony dogs, fighting cock, or 
family pig; at the entrance to the Filipino home, as 
was formerly the case are gradually being dispensed 
with, or are being relegated to their proper places. 
Nor does one have to pass over a stained floor, hang 


his hat on a dust-covered hat-rack supported by 
cobwebs, or seat himself in a greasy, dirty chair; 
that at once puts a finishing touch to his suit of 
clean white clothes, so frequently as before. Instead 
of saddles and fish-nets, he finds on the walls pictures 
and drawings, made, perhaps, by some member of 
the family. The furniture, what there is of it, is 
arranged with some degree of taste, and odds and 
ends are not found hidden in half-secluded nooks. 

In the matter of cooking, eating, and sleeping 
perhaps the greatest changes have been wrought. 
First of all, pigsties and chicken-roosts are being 
removed from the kitchen, better facilities for cook- 
ing are being substituted for the old ones, dining- 
tables, with tablecloths, are gradually coming into 
daily use, and the practice of eating the food from 
the floor is becoming less common than formerly. 
The practice of the whole family eating from one 
common dish is being discontinued in many families, 
and greater use is being made of knives, forks, and 
spoons. Where it is possible, the family occupy 
two or more sleeping-rooms, instead of the one large 
one, as was formerly the custom. And the people 
are learning the desirability of using beds instead 
of the floor for sleeping purposes. Nor are all the 
windows of the bedroom closed tightly at night, as 
was formerly the case. Thanks to the lessons 
learned in hygiene classes, the children are per- 
suading their parents to pay more attention to the 
matter of ventilation. 

Permit me to quote an instance of the changes 
that are going on. One of the students who is 
attending our provincial school is a Chinese mestizo. 
He is boarding with Chinese relatives. I have known 
him for more than four years, and can say that I 
had never seen a more unkempt, mannerless person 
than he appeared to be the morning I first saw 
him, standing in the store of one of his Chinese 
relatives. I recently had occasion to pass by the 
boarding-house of this young man, and what I 
saw in his room was indeed in marked contrast 
with the surroundings. Shelves and decorations 
were on the walls. There was a place arranged 
for everything he used. His mirror, tooth-brush, 
water-glass, bookcase, etc., were all found to be 
conveniently and artistically placed. This boy, 
during the past two years, has changed from a 
rough, ignorant, and ill-mannered fellow to a neat, 
care-taking, and observant student. He exerts a 
great influence for good on his fellow-students. 
Out in the province, in his home, is found the stamp 
of the American schools. Pictures and fancy needle- 
work adorn the walls, and the home in general is 
well ordered. If schools can work such a change 
for good in such a home, how much more may we 
hope for in the purely Filipino home? 

. . . Schools are teaching the Filipino people to 
appreciate the dignity of manual labor, which fact 
is manifesting itself most forcibly in the home. 
Where in past years the (better class) Filipino home 
was overcrowded with slaves, who were made to 
do all the housework, we find the sons and daughters 
in many families now doing this work. An Ameri- 
can teacher setting up a half-dozen pieces of hylo- 
plates, or carrying a couple of large packages of 
books home, or a lady teacher, with her sleeves 
rolled up, doing some ordinary household duty; 
have demonstrated to the Filipino boy and girl that 
manual labor is not for some, but for all; that instead 
of shunning work; because it is undignified, we 
should cling to it for the joy it gives. In many of 
the homes of our pupils the girls are doing their 
own washing, ironing, sewing, and even making 
their own clothes. In families where there are 
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several daughters they alternate with each other 
each week in directing the household work. 

Boys in many of the better homes have ceased 
to be ashamed to carry water and do other chores 
about the home, as is done by boys in America. 
In cases where parents of the school-children of 
the towns own farms near by, it is not uncommon in 
these days to see boys, who during the week are 
attending the high school, wearing perhaps fine 
clothes and patent-leather shoes, out on the farm 
Saturdays following the plowed furrow and urging 
along the slow carabao. For those critics who are 
trying to decry the system in the islands, hecause it is 
not a practical one, because the schools are turning 
out young men and women who are averse to manual 
labor, such examples as I have mentioned ought to 
be sufficient, it seems to me, to prove how unsub- 
stantiated are their charges. It is no uncommon 
sight to see school-boys dressed in working clothes 
building fence out under a hot sun, or pulling weeds 
in the school garden, or working on some building 
to be used in connection with school work. Nor 
is it uncommon now to see Filipino girls working 
in the garden or taking outdoor exercise, either by 
ot in games or going through gymnastic 

rills. 

We should assume, without going further, that 
this is the sort of American teacher in the Philip- 

_ pines who is, as the writer says, the teacher should 
be, ‘‘a broad-minded, tactful, generous, and ap- 
proachable neighbor rather than John Smith; 
American teacher from New York, sojourning in 
the Philippines.” This is the sort of a teacher 
who, while firmly maintaining the necessity for 
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instruction in English in the school-room as the 
proper means for broadening the horizon of the 
whole coming generation of Filipinos, yet does not 
in the least despise the native dialect, nor under- 
estimate its vigor and tenacity of life, and who, on the 
contrary, promptly learns it, that he may the better 
put himself en rapport with his pupils and their 
parents, and may understand their mental processes 
the better also. This is the practical American 
teacher in the Philippines, and these comments of 
his are but a mere hint of the many ways in which 
such men and -women are having influence in the 
Philippines. He paints no mere enthusiast’s pic- 
ture of a day in the future, but speaks of things as 
they are. 

I do not mean to have it inferred that what I 
have just said applies to all Filipino homes, or even 
half of them. I do not want to be understood as 
saying that a great proportion of the school-children 
throughout the archipelago are taking so strenuously 
to work. No, the percentage is probably small. 
But what I do wish to emphasize is the fact that 
in almost every town in the archipelago there is 
found a considerable number of young people who 
have acquired or are acquiring the proper attitude 
toward manual labor; and it is in the Filipino home 
that this newly acquired idea is first being put into 
practice. 

It should be said also that the schools are having 
both directly and indirectly, an influence in improv- 
ing the diet of the Filipinos. Not a few of the 
women teachers are virtually cooking-school instruc- 
tors outside of regular hours, and wheat flour, formerly 
unknown in most of the towns, is coming into use. 





Normal Preparation for Public School Music Teachers. 


By FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS, Washington. 


Doctors, lawyers, ministers are required to have 
suitable preparation and equipment for their call- 
ings. Other specialists must produce evidences of 
skill or fitness. Even bakers, blacksmiths, silver- 
smiths must show that apprenticeship has been 
passed through. Brass plate, parchment, signed 
paper, protect, in some measure at least, the public 
and the employer in various important directions. 

The music field is left wide open, without fence or 
gate. Black sheep have the right of entry as well 
as white ones. Speculation profits by the oppor- 
tunity. Your cook, my gardener, his_ barber, 
armed with certain powers of assertion, pleasing 
talkativeness, and a willingness to cater, may put 
out a music-teacher’s shingle on any street, and 
collect and keep about him or her a bevy of paying 
pupils, vocal or instrumental, this without either 
preparation or capacity to make return for money 
received, not to speak of art advancement. What 
is there to hinder this? Nothing. What are the 
consequences? Open the “‘inside eyes” and see. 

One of the first handmaids of free education to 
be given to the people of the United States was the 
*‘Normal School,” by which teachers of children 
were taught how to impart what they knew. Knowl- 
edge itself was no more strongly insisted upon than 
was the power to impart it. In proportion as au- 
thority remains true to insistence upon this “‘nor- 
mal’”’ preparation, and to the principles underlying 
its establishment, do the people of the States reap 
benefit from the public-school system. 

The establishment of the Normal School for the 
training of music teachers was a matter of slower 
growth and more delicate manipulation. Music 
was placed in the schools under protest and has so 
remained—a waif, an orphan—dependent for main- 
tenance upon the tact; wisdom and generosity of 


such music lovers as chanced across the school field. 
Such people proved themselves martyrs in the 
cause, meriting immortality. Thanks to their inter- 
cession and to the pressure of the natural growth 
of music in the country, a condition of safety has 
now been secured for the art in these nurseries of 
civilization—the public schools. 

The greatest difficulty encountered in the propo- 
gation of music as a department of public school 
instruction was the lack of teachers properly fitted 
to carry on the work, and so to show what could be 
done. Music teachers of the outside world were 
nowhere prepared as teachers, seidom even educated 
as musicians. There was no resource whence to 
secure teachers for the schools. Only by results 
could friends of the movement hope for continuance. 
How were results to be achieved without teachers 
capable of producing them! Making bricks without 
straw indeed it was. Every stray symptom of 
musicianship detected among the attributes of 
grade teachers was seized upon, fanned and fostered; 
guided to possible efficiency, even educated at the 
personal expense of men and women inspired with 
the instinct of music education; they themselves 
often lacking in knowledge necessary to that end. 

One must step deep in the actual information 
concerning this promotion of music in the public 
schools, and in addition be imbued with apprecia- 
tion of abstract worth, in order properly to value 
the brave leaders therein. From the year 1828 
they have fought for, worked for, sacrificed for this 
end. They have coaxed and carried it on; and; by 
all means possible to big souls have insisted upon 
the maintainance of music as a study in the public 
schools. It is a moving tale, well known to the 
writer, and one full of example, encouragement; 
and inspiration. If ever monument were earned} 
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What Worcester, Mass., is Doing in School Gardening: A View of the Vegetable Garden of Bloomingdale School. 


it has been by this heroic band of art apostles. All 
unseen, unknown, unrecognized, and unencouraged, 
they have petted, cared for and sustained the little 
beauty waif, till now she bursts upon us, strong, 
well-grown, radiant, beneficent, one of the prime 
aids in our difficult <‘civilization.”’ Workers in 
the music of the public schools of the States—Salve. 

The first evidence of coming maturity of the music- 
waif in the public schools was the awakening of the 
‘‘normal” idea as related to its teachers, and the 
establishing of the Normal School for their proper 
preparation. A Mr. H. E. Holt, of Lexington, 
Mass., was the first to undertake this work in a 
modest personal way; non-governmental and not 
free, but sincere in motive and most helpful. This 
was a beginning. It materialized the principle, 
accented the necessity, established the prestige. 
For many years normal music work was more or 
less regularly carried on, strengthening the stakes 
and lengthening the cords towards that only hope 
for true musical advancement—musical education. 

Recently there has come to the country a great 
awakening upon this matter. Today the normal 
movement in connection with school music is almost 
the fashion. Summer normal schools are springing 
up all over the country, as branches or as imitators 
of example set by two strong ‘‘head centers” in 
Boston. None of these are governmental, or free, 
as logically they should be. But all are doing 
good in the right direction. They are speaking 
distinctly to public opinion, which, growing intelli- 
gent in its art sight, has become extremely restless 
under the mediocrity, or worse, of self-imposed, 
unauthorized music teaching (7). 

Detailed account of the scope, activity and per- 
sonality of this new feature of music life would 
make interesting reading. Hope, encouragement, 
inspiration, pour through results. Enthusiasm, 
earnestness, sincerity, govern the minds of the 
workers, faculties and students, for the former 
are brought together from many centers the most 
advanced and capable music workers in the schools. 
To these are added the best authorities of the music 
field outside who show possession of strong educa- 
tional tendencies. 


Each summer there assemble at these different 
points hundreds of students—supervisors, music 
teachers, grade teachers, special teachers, at close 
of the year’s labor from all States of the Union and 
paying their own personal expense, in the common 
desire to become better equipped for their positions. 
Music work of all grades from primary through 
high school, is dealt with, in regular class drill, 
recitation, lecture, practice in imparting, discussion, 
etc. All by educational processes, graded outline, 
course program, all thorough and certain, all bounded 
by examination. Choral and part song, theory, 
and harmony, sight-singing, even conducting and 
exhibition, or entertainments departments, are in- 
cluded. The best, most approved, most practical 
methods for imparting everything, are made the 
chief end and aim. Can the value of such effort to 
general music intelligence, not to speak of music 
art, be overestimated. 

Two new outlooks now loom up from the horizon. 
One the possibility of making these schools or 
institutes (including actual normal teaching, with 
discussions as to progress, method etc., and meeting 
in various localities) supersede the old ‘National 
Educational Association,’ meeting in one center, 
which must ever be ‘‘remote”’ from all others in the 
Union. 

The other outlook is the great “‘reach beyond” 
the old fashioned type of music-teaching (?) so-called, 
of one pupil at a time, by one teacher at so much a 
time, ungraded, unsystematized, unprepared, unex- 
amined, unsupervised, unauthorized. (This does 
not apply to the individual teaching of artists prop- 
erly previously prepared.) 

Results coming from the public-school music 
teaching, rapidly advancing with the advancement 
in Normal training work, are indicating to our 
people what is possible in the line of musical educa- 
tion when properly organized. This possibility 
may never be realized in its fulfilment in connection 
with the varied work of public schools. But by it 


is clearly indicated the necessity and the practica- 
bility of that prime necessity to the music art of a 
Republic — the free national 
system. 


music-school 
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LET THE TAXPAYERS PROFIT 


By the SAVING Created: Let the SCHOLARS REAP THE BENEFITS of 
the CLEANLINESS and SANITATION Resulting; Let the TEACHERS 
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An Entertainment for Memorial Day. 
Reported by ANNA LINEHAN. 


The assembly hall of Public School No. 39, in the 
Borough of the Bronx, was tastefully decorated with 
the national colors in honor of Memorial Day. A 
beautiful silk flag was presented to the school by the 
Women’s Relief Corps of the Alexander Hamilton 
Post of the G. A. R. 

The ‘‘Patriotic Drill’? was especially enjoyable. 
Sixteen of the younger girls and boys took part. 
Each child carried a wreath of red, white, and blue, 
which added to the appearance of the motions and 
tableaux. The white dresses of the children made 
the colors in their wreaths more pronounced. 

“The Old Flag and Spirit of 1776” was partici- 
pated in by twenty-four of the larger boys, and con- 
sisted of a whistling chorus with drum accompani- 
ment, also vocal duet and chorus by the boys, and 
tableaux at the end, all of which was loudly applaud- 
ed by the audience. 

The older girls carrying garlands of smilax, entered 
first and formed lines on either side, with the smilax 
arched above their heads, producing a bower effect. 
Following them came tiny girls dancing thru this 
bower, each child carrying a handful of daisies. 

The physical culture exercise coming at the end of 
the first part of the program, gave an opportunity to 
have the windows opened, and the pupils were given a 
few moments for conversation, which furnished the 
necessary relaxation. 

The recitation of Adelaide Procter’s poem, ‘‘The 
Storm,” was very effective, for the Miserere Domine 
at the end of each verse was chanted in a minor key 
by the pupils, the Gloria tibi Domine coming out full 
and clear in the major at the end of the last verse. 

It was inspiring to hear that assembly of children 
repeat in unison: ‘‘I pledge my allegiance to the flag, 
and to the Republic for which it stands. One Nation 
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indivisible, with liberty and justice for all,’”’ and at 
the same time waving the flag of the Union. 

Entertainments of this kind give to Memorial Day; 
in the pupils’ minds, a dignity which befits the occa- 
sion and can never be eradicated. 

The program given by this school, of which Miss 
Emile J. Litchenstein is principal, may be of help to 
other teachers. Here it is: 


PART ONE. 
1. Reading of the Scriptures ....Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks 
2. IRS OR OS ee a eer School 
3. Recitation, ‘““Welcome,”.............+ Lillian Herbes 
4. Chorus, ‘‘Welcome Sweet Spring Time,’’....... School 
5. Recitation and Song, ‘‘ Flowers for the Soldiers,” 
epee ante ee Alice Beyer and Selected Pupils 
6. Recitation, ‘‘The School-House Flag,”’. . Charles Connor 
7. Parnowe Dall, .. «26.6 cos ces ws Selected Boys and Girls 
8. Piano Duet,...... Ruth Berkman and Gertrude Joseph 
D:. PAREN OURONNB econ rs ees tte soso es os ns Selected Pupils 
10. (horus, “Sweet Memomnes,”. . «2.2.06. 02.<s00 School 
11.. Recitation, ““A (Great Man,” ............ Seymour Seff 
12. Drail, “Our Sommer Boys, sox. .eee ccs Selected Boys 
GH OS ERY! b's Harry Doyle 
14. Motion Song, ‘‘Swanee River,”’........ Selected Girls 
1D; Payee AWNTE ccs ae «kee seca ees School 
PART TWO 
DS [RRRO, “IS WRCE MA NOW ooo oieis eo ies vic Cases School 
2. Recitation, ‘‘Union and Liberty,”...... Kate wg ter 
3: Smilax and Dawy Dri. .......0.55..25% Selected Girls 
4. Duet and Chorus, ‘‘Tenting To-night,”’ 
oer ero: Tessie Katz, Morton Davis and School 
Mc te Cn Annabel Goldstein 
6. Chorus, “Right Make Mipht,”’ ..... - cs0.0.00% School 
¥- svecitation, “The Storm, . «2... 6.5.6. Kathryn Kenny 
S. hort, “dail Coelampia,”.....<.2.6%6.0556 00 School 
9. Recitation, ‘‘Which General?”.......... Frank Mallet 
10, {The Old Flag. ' 
[SOIL AGG se coco oss Saueee sul Selected Pupils 
11, Columbia Frolic’... 5... ...5 Selected Boys and Girls 
12: ‘heres; “Nobiy: Our Wing,”..5.. 22. 2s fen ees eon School 
13. Presentation of the Flag by Women’s Relief Corps 
of the Alexander Hamilton Post 
12. Benenianne OF PAP. 6...) ess. os os a Morton Davis 
AG): RR ONO RAD Shs oe ie gee die ae ae School 
16. Chorus, ‘“‘Star Spangled Banner,’”’.............. School 
Te I ie eC eek anole caer ee aS See 
OR. aera; “Aenea enc oe ecient ea lane School 











LATEST AND BEST==Now Ready 


A Series of School Readers by Edwin A. Alderman, LL.D., President ot the University of Virginia 
| METHOD.—These Readers are perfectly graded, and are so arranged as to 


L AS S | C S furnish reading matter suited to any method of teaching, whether word, 


Special tables for phonic drill are placed at the close 
Old and New 
A FIRST READER 


CLASSICS 
Old and New 


A SECOND READER 


CLASSICS 
Old and New 


A THIRD READER 





sentence, or phonic. 
of the First Reader. 


LITERATURE.—Beginning early in the First Reader, and continuing 
throughout the series, the selections are from standard authors, and are of 
the highest literary quality. Dr. Alderman holds that the entire literary 
education of three-fourths of the children who go to school is just what 
they obtain from their school readers. He therefore emphasizes the im- 
portance of taking advantage of the period when these children are learning 
to read, and giving them at thesame time some knowledge of real literature. 








ILLUSTRATIONS.—The lessons of the several Readers are rendered still 
more effective by excellent illustrations. Sixteen colored pictures appear 
in the First Reader, twelve in the Second, and twelve in the Third. These 
are not for mere ornament, but are of the highest utility, illustrating sub- 
jects in which color is essential in order to convey accurate ideas. In the 
First Reader they illustrate such subjects as color, number, form, and 
nature, which are simply and naturally correlated with the reading matter; 
in the Secoad, birds, butterflies, and scenes in history ; in the Third, the 
homes and people of other lands. 








LANGUAGE.—The simplest and most important principles of language are 
logically taught by means of the text. A knowledge of literary forms is 
developed by careful analysis. Plans for original composition are sug- 
gested. 


BIOGRAPHY AND SPECIAL READING.—Brief sketches of the authors 
whose selections are used appear in these books. The biographies are in 
language adapted to the grade, so that they may be used by the pupil. 
Lists of other works by these authors are given as suggestions for colla- 
teral or supplemental reading. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., New York, Boston, New Orleans 








CLASSICS 
Old and New 


A FOURTH READER 
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For 


ELEMENTARY 
KNIFE WORK 


Our Improved 
Whittling Tray 


Used all Over the Country 





Recommended by Manual Training Disciples 


Adopted by Many Prominent Schools 





If interested send for our special circular No. 2003 which 
also shows our famous Sloyd and Carvers’ Knives 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools, and Supplies 


NEW YORK, Since 1848 Block South of Union Square 


Fourth Ave. and Thirteenth St. 








Notes of New Books. 


BeGinninc Latin, by John Barss, Latin Master in the 
Hotchkiss, Lakeville, Conn., enters the ranks of the first 
books in the Latin language. The book has excellent 
features to recommend it, among these being the excellent 
arrangement of having the exercises for class drill together 
at the back of the book; the placing of forms for inflections 
together in ‘‘boxes,’’ and the typographical excellencies. 
The author evidently writes after successful experience as 
Latin instructor. (The University Publishing Co., New 
York. Price, $1.00.) 

Verne. Les Enrants pu Capiraine Grant. Edited by 
Edith Healy. Cloth, 12mo, 127 pages, with notes and 
vocabulary. Price, 30 cents. Jules Verne’s books have 
given constant delight to young people in France—to say 
nothing of older persons—and they are quite as suitable 
for students in this country who are beginning to read 
French. Les Enrants pu Capiraine Grant affords a 
thrilling account of the adventures of two children in search 
of their shipwrecked father. It is told in language easy 
enough for pupils to follow with enjoyment, yet the style 
is by no means childish. Notes and a vocabulary complete 
the book. (American Book Co., New York.) 

A new edition of THe ELements or ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND Composition has just been published in the Webster- 
Cooley Language Series. The book is intended for use in 
the two last grades of the grammar school. The authors 
have used rare judgment in the selection of quotations for 
illustrative purposes, for a close study of passages from the 
works of Whittier, Van Dyke, and Riley, can not fail to 
stimulate a real interest in those authors. Professor Webster 
points out, in the preface, the inestimable value of oral 
composition in the acquisition of a pure style in speaking. 
He says, in part: ‘‘To be able to say well five or ten sen- 
tences upon a definite topic is a great accomplishment— 
one of inestimable value.’’ The average pupil writes much 
more grammatically than he talks; hence the need of a 
careful application of the rules of grammar to every-day 
speech. The subject matter of the book is well arranged, 
and the spacing of the rules of syntax is an especially attrac- 
tive feature. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) .L. W. 





In her new historical reader, AMericAN Hero Stories, 
Miss Eva March Tappan aims ‘‘to introduce in informal 
and friendly fashion some of the makers of American history, 
and to provide a simple, broad foundation for future study 


of history and biography.”’ The book will certainly accom- 
plish its purpose, for the old tales are related in a delightfully 
fresh and interesting manner. The illustrations have been 
admirably chosen, and the suggestions for supplementary 
work, which are given at the end of each chapter, will prove 


very helpful to the teacher. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. ) A. L. W. 


The First Book of the ‘‘Our Language” series came from 
the press some time since. The publishers, Messrs. B. F. 
Johnson & Co., announce that ‘‘The Second Book”’ is ready 
for distribution. It was written from the conviction that 
carefully graded lessons in language and well selected speci- 
mens of literature ought to make the most interesting study 
in the entire curriculum of childhood. Every line was dic- 
tated by experience in the schoolroom, by long ‘study of 
language problems, and by the desire to adapt all the material 
used to the needs and limitations of the pupils. Explana- 
tions are first given of each principle presented, and these 
are followed successively by apt illustrations, compact defi- 
nitions, and practical exercises. Exercises in language 
alternate with simple interpretations of literature, the author 
believing that it is the duty of a book of this sort to attract 
the pupil to good literature as well as to drill him in correct 
language. 


The book is divided into two parts. Part I. treats of the 
parts of speech, with exercises in sentence structure, familiar 
quotations from the Bible and Shakespeare, remarks in big 
and little words, an exposition of the fundamentals of spelling 
and punctuation, pointed anecdotes to be retold, and many 
selections of masterpieces of prose and verse. Part II. 
begins with the paragraph. This is followed by letter- 
writing, many letters of famous men to children being given. 
Sentences and parts of speech are treated with more detail 
and completeness than in Part I. As in Part I., there is a 
constant appeal to the pupil’s originality and to his power of 
imagination, the author realizing that no two pupils are alike 
and that no exercises should be chosen that do not minister 
to the diverse needs of different individualities. (B. F. John- 
son Publishing Co., Richmond, Va.) 





Straws 





“Straws show which way the winds blow” 


STRAW No. 6 


The Board of Education of OHIO has recently placed the leading publica-= 
tions of this Company (including Graded Classics, Colaw & Elwood’s Arith- 





metic and Our Language) on the supply list of that State. 





Orders may be sent to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


33-37 East Seventeenth Street $ 3 
B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 


For circulars 
address : : 


New York City 


W. S. Gooch, 
Representative 
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J. L. Hammett Company have recently published a littie 
pamphlet that is of particular interest to teachers and school 
people generally. It is entitled Contagious DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and was compiled by Mr. George H. Johnson, 
superintendent of schools, Hyde Park, Mass. The book 
contains a great deal of information which every teacher 
should have at hand. Its chief authorities are Doctors L. 
Emmett Holt, Herbert M. Larrabee, Wm. H. Burnham, 
Richard E. Cabot.—(J. L. Hammett Company, publishers, 
Boston, Mass. ) 


Catalogs Received. 


Complete Price List of School and College Text-Books— 
The American Book Company, New York. 


Thirty-fourth Annual School Report of the City of Wil- 
mington, Del. (For 1905.) 


Annual Report of the Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 
Annual School Report, Webster, Mass. (1905-1906.) 


The John Crerar Library, Eleventh Annual Report. (For 
1905.) 
Report of the Public Schools of Springfield, Mass. (For 


1905. ) 
Public Schools of Jersey City, N. J., Authorized List of 
Books, Stationery, and Supplies. 


Manual of the Public Schools of the City of Chester Pa. 
(1905-1906. ) 


School Report, Attleborough, Mass. (For 1905.) 
The Trade School of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Catalog of Pierce School, Philadelphia, Pa. (1906-1907.) 


The University of Minnesota Bulletin, College Announce- 
ment, 1906-1907. 


Catalogue of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. (1905-1906. ) 
Bulletin of Yale University, President’s Report for 1906. 
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Catalog of Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 
Alma College Bulletin, Alma, Mich. 
Hackley Manual Training School, Hackley, Mich. 

















From Munsey’s Magazine. 


Published by Permission. 


This is One of the Many Attractive Illustrations in the 
New Catolog of Outdoor Gymnastic Apparatus, 
Supplied by A. G. Spalding & Bros., 

New York ph Chicago. 








THE LATEST 








AND MOST POPULAR 


TEXT-BOOKS 








For Elementary and Secondary Schools 


READING 
Baker and Carpenter’s Language Readers 


First Year Language Reader - - - - - $0.25 
Second Year Language Reader - - - - - 30 
Third Year Language Reader - - - - - 40 
Fourth Year Language Reader - - - . 7 45 
Fifth Year Language Reader - - - - . 55 
Sixth Year Language Reader - . - - - - 60 

Blaisdell’s Child Life Reader 
The Child Life Primer - - - - 25 
First Reader: Child Life - - . - 25 
Second Reader: Child Life in Tale and F able - - 35 
Third Reader: Child Lifein Many Lands - . - - 36 
Fourth Reader: Child Life in Literature . - - 40 
Fifth Reader - . - - - 45 

Sloan’s Primary Readers 
First Book . - - . . - - 25 
Second Book - - - - - - . - 30 

SPELLING 

Chancellor’s Graded City Spellers 
Book I. Second, Third and Fourth Year Grades’ - - 25 
Book II. Fifth and Sixth Year Grades - - - - 30 
Second Year Grade. Parts I and II,each - . - 06 
Third Year Grade. Parts I and II, each - - - .06 
Fourth Year Grade. Parts I and II, each - ~ - .08 
Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades, each - - 12 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fiftn Year Grades. Cloth, each 15 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Year Grades. Cloth, each - 18 


GELOGRAPHY 


Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies 
TWO BOOK SERIES 


Introductory Geography - - - - - - $0.60 

Complete Geography - - - - - - - 1.00 
THREE BOOK SERIES 

Book I. Home Geography and the Earth asa Whole - -60 

Book II. North America - - 75 

Book III. Europe and Other Continents and Revi iew - -75 
FIVE BOOK SERIES 

Part I. Home Geography . - - - - .40 

Part II. The Earth asa W hole - - - - 40 

Part III. North America - - - - - 75 

Part IV. Europe and South America - - 50 

Part V._ Asia, Africa, Australia and Review and State 

Supplement - - ~ 50 

Home and World Series 

Chamberlain’s How We are Fed - - - - - 40 

Chamberlain’s How We are Clothed - - - - -40 

Chamberlain’s How We are Sheltered - - AO 

LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 

Emerson and Benders’ Modern English 

Book I. Elementary Lessons in English - - 35 
* Book II. A Practical English Grammar - - - - .60 
Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English 

Book i - - - - - - . -40 

Book I - 40 

Book i. (Grammar.) By Woodley and Carpenter _ - 40 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED 





Boston -: Chicago st 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York _ :: 





Atlanta : San Francisco 
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Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla is unquestiona- 
bly the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It. 
positively and permanently 
cures every humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofula. It is 
the Best. 


Blood Medicine. 





a a 
SIRE vES 


BESS 


taal 


Pat. Dec, 29, 1203. 





The Todd Adjustable HandLoom 


Send for descrip‘ive circulars of looms and weavin 


materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks ond 


Rags.”’ 
TODD & TODD, 

Inventors and Manufacturers 

616 South 3rd St., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 


Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, ee. & 2 (6 


Mass. 


Educational Outlook. 


According to the last report ‘of former 
U. S.\Commissioner W. T. Harris, there is 
being expended in this country annually 
for education asum nearly equal to one- 
half the cost of the National Government. 
The enrollment in schools and colleges, 
public and private, is in round numbers, 
18,000,000. Six hundred and seven in- 
stitutions of higher learning have a total 
attendance of 118,000, and they have a 
teaching, staff of 17,599 men and 4267 
women. The number of students in 
technical courses of study, especially in 
engineering. lines, is increasing rapidly, 
and additional courses in these lines are 
being constantly established. 

The attorney-general of the state of 
Ohio has decided women are eligible as 
‘school board examiners. Miss Mary 
Fitzgerald, of Middletown, is the first 
woman to receive appointment under 
the decision. She is said to be well 
qualified, both in scholarship and _ ex- 
perience, for the position of county school 
examiner. 

The report of Supt. Charles X. Foos, 
of Reading, Pa., shows that there were 
13,207 pupils in attendance at the public 
schools last year, besides 973 in the 
evening schools. There were 10,498 
promotions. 

Miss Martha McCauley has been elected 
dean of women at the University of 
Colorado, which is situated at Boulder. 
Miss McCauley goes to Colorado from 
Wellesley College, where she was associate 
professor of history. She studied for 
several vears at Oxford, England, and she 
| obtained the M. A. degree at Wellesley. 


| Because of the phenominal growth of 
| Atlanta, Ga., an unprecedented number 
|of school children is looked for this fall. 
|The Board of Education has been all 
|summer preparing to cope with the 
‘increase. The writing system in the 
|schools has been changed from vertical 
|to the intermediate slant. 


| A reunion of former pupils and teach- 
‘ers was of the Manchester school, 
| Independence, Pa., was held August 23. 
| It was one of the most important events 
‘of the year in that section of Pennsyl- 
_vania. Several of the pupils who attend- 
‘ed the first school, in 1838, were present. 





These were all more than eighty years|: 


of age. 

A total of 776 scholarships in the 
Illinois state normal schools has been 
issued by State Supt. Bayliss. A new 
law provides for giving one schelarshi 
in every town where there are any appli- 
cants for the test. 


Free Text-Books in Columbus. 


Between 35,000 and 36,000 books are 
necessary to install the free text-book 
system in the first four grades of the 
=— schools, and free arithmetic text- 

ooks in the fifth and sixth grades in the 
Columbus, Ohio, schools. The cost will 
probably exceed $10,000. 
| The distribution of free text-books 
has been made very systematic. The 
methods of other cities have been studied 
by Mr. Hensel, the librarian, and Super- 
intendent Shawan. Complete records of 
the books will be kept in the library, 
showing the condition when issued to be 
new, good, fair, or bad, as the case may 
be, and giving a total for the number 
out, so that this total compared with the 
‘books purchased, will give the stock that 
should be on hand. hen the teacher 
returns the books she classifies them in 
the same way, as ‘‘new, good, fair, or 
| bad,” and also ‘‘worthless’’ or ‘“‘lost”’ 
and the total. If books are lost or are 
damaged by the pupils, the teacher 
collects the money due on them and also 
‘enters these collections on the list she 
| returns with the books from her room. 
| Inside of each book and on the front of 
the paper cover which protects the 


| 


Text Books in English 





LANGUAGE 


Webster-Cooley Two=Book Course 
in Language, Grammar, and 
Composition. 


Book I (4th and 5th grades) .... .45 
Book I (6th, 7th, and 8thgrades) .60 
Webster-Cooley Language Lessons 
from Literature. 
Book I (4th or 5th grade) ...... 045 
Book II (5th and 6th, or 6th and 

(26 Ci re -65 
Book II, PartI (5thor6thgrade) .45 
Book II, Part II (6th or 7th 

PEMMO ec Saesns ucdisoweees 45 
Webster’s Elements of English 

Grammar (7th, 8th, or 9th 

NOR Rs oi eheeriearcioleutas cise sae -50 
Webster’s Flements of Grammar 

and Composition (7th and 8th 

BEANCR) . 6 sca stereeos np detalesars 55 

FOR TEACHERS 
Bryant’s How to Tell Stories to . 
GROIN ic ccisisivercnis, . cueas 1.00 
MEMORIZING 
Hazard’s Three Years with the 
Poets (Ist, 2nd,and38rdgrades) .50 
PRIMARY READING 
Riverside Primer (lst grade) .... .30 
HiawathaPrimer(lstor2ndgrade) .40 
The Book of Nature Myths (2nd or 

OUMEAUE) cee eee cscesinc ces -45 

Northland Heroes (4thor5thgrade) .35 
LITERATURE 
Tappan’s Short History of Eng- 

land’s Literature .......... .85 
Tappan’s Short History of Eng- 

land’s and America’s Litera- 

UC ee ae nee Seen 1.20 
Simond’s Student’s History of 

English Literature ......... 1,25 
Richardson’s Primer of American 

PMCOPRCUNTO oo oisidc kc ecccnes 35 
Higginson and Boynton’s History 

of American Literature ...... 1.25 
Masterpieces of American Litera- 

Li, EG ee oe Onan 1.00 
Masterpieces of British Literature 1.00 
College Requirements in English. 

For ‘‘Careful Study.” One 

volume Edition ene . 1.00 
Page’s Chief American Poets...... 1.75 
Riverside Literature Series. (Send 

for Catalogue.) 151 nos. 15 

cents, paper, and 25centsclcth. 

40 nos. at prices from 30 cents, 

paper, to 75 cents cloth. 
Rolfe’s Students’ Series, 11 vo!- 

umes. (Send for Catalogue) 

INSU cities ci ateinw soeie. 4eaelomars 53 

COMPOSITION 
Webster’s Elementary Composi- 

tion ion Gi. orn nel 
Webster’s English: Composition 

and Literature .............. 90 


Correspondence is invited. Upon re- 
uest we will mail to any address our 
ducational Catalogue for 1906, and our 
Illustrated Educational Bulletin. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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binding, will be a set of rules enacted by 
the board, which are as follows: 

Rule 1.—This book must not be 
marked upon with ink or a pencil, and 
it must be kept clean. 

Rule 2.—If a pupil loses or injures 
this book, he must pay for it; if condition 
is new, full price; if good, three-fourths; 
if fair, one-half; if poor, one-fourth, of 
price. 

Rule 3.—This book must not be taken 
from the school, except by permission 
of the teacher for the purpose of study 
at home. 

Rule 4.—This book must be returned 
to the teacher when the pupil leaves 
school. 


In Washington. 

At a business meeting of the Board of 
Education of Washington, D. C., on 
August 15, Superintendent Chancellor 
made the following recommendations: 

‘‘No appointment, promotion, transfer, 
or dismissal of any director, supervising 
principal, principal, head of department, 
teacher, or any other subordinate to the 
superintendent of schools, shall be made 
by the Board of Education, except upon 
the written recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools. 


‘* All appointments of officers, teachers, 
and employees hereafter made shall in 
the first instance be for one year, at the 
expiration of which time, if satisfactory, 
they may be appointed to continue during 
good behavior and efficiency, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Board of Edu- 
cation; any such officer, teacher, or em- 
ploye may at any time be assigned or 
transferred by the Board of Education 
to any school, group, or grade, or may be 
removed at any time by the Board for 
incompetency or such other cause as 
may, in the judgment of the Board, be 
deemed sufficient.” 


German in the Cleveland Schools 


The ‘wage | of German is to be dropped 
from the first four grades of the ele- 
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mentary schools of Cleveland. The 
change was recommended by Supt. W. 
H. Elson, and approved by the Board of 
Education. 


It was agreed that no teachers of Ger- 
man should be dropped from the pay- 
rolls. Other work would be given to 
teachers who might suffer from the change 
in the course of study. In making his 
recommendation with regard to German, 
Superintendent Elson made several time- 
ly statements concerning the revision of 
the course of study in general. Among 
other things, he said: 


‘Such revision would include a read- 
justment of subject matter looking to a 
closer correlation of related phases of 
work, to the emphasis of fundamentals 
and to the judicious elimination of non- 
essentials. It would look less to differ- 
entiation or isolation of subjects, espec- 
ially in the primary grades, and more to 
an emphasis of their interrelations; for 
example, geography and history are 
closely related as cause and effect, and 
may be combined advantageously in 
instruction; in this way facts are taught 
in their relation to other facts, and the 
work is made more purposeful. 


“In like manner such a course of study 
would make the point of contact for the 
constructive activities the subject matter 
of geography, history, literature, etc., 
which subject matter these activities are 
intended to ns, and of which they 
are the outgrowth. Handwork has dis- 
tinct value in the early training of chil- 
dren when it serves to give reality and 
meaning to certain facts in the study of 
life as treated in their regular work in 
literature, geography, history, etc., but 
is of doubtful value when it exists merely 
for its own sake. By combining the 
manual training with the drawing in the 
primary grades, the work will be unified 
and simplified. 

“In general, the application of this 


principle will result in the saving of time 
which may be assigned to the so-called 
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essential studies. The mastery of reading 
requires considerable time, especially in 
large classes. For the most part good 
reading is established, if at all, in the 
first four grades of the elementary school, 
and it is a question whether the time 
allotted here may not be further increased 
(without loss to the German) by post- 
— the study of German till the 
eginning of the fifth grade, at which 
time the pupils begin the study of language 
time the pupils begin the study of lan- 
guage structure.” 


Correspondence Anniversary 

The management of the International 
Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., 
are planning to celebrate the fifteenth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
schools by keeping open house. It is 
proposed to have present from every 
state, as well as several foreign countries, 
in which there are numerous students. 
It is possible, too, that from 100 to 200 
students, from far away states and 
foreign countries will be brought here, 
so as to forcibly illustrate the scope of 
the schools. 


The schools will be thrown open to 
visitors on that day. Tho the manage- 
ment will request the city officials and 
the business men to observe this day as 
a holiday, and close their offices and 
stores, the attaches of the schools will 
all be at work at their desks, so that 
visitors can see them at work and realize 
the scope of the institution and nature 
of the work. 


In the evening there will be a meeting 
in the Lyceum theater, admission to 
which will be by invitation, at which 
addresses will be delivered by men of 
national reputation. Following the 
meeting a banquet will be held at the 
Hotel Jermyn for the noted visitors, 
while a second banquet will be given in 
honor of the heads of departments and 
the district superintendents. There will 
be thirty-eight of the latter in the city 
at that time. 
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School Projection Apparatus 


The Projection Lantern for school work should be of simple construction, yet every part rigid and made in the 
most workman like manner, insuring the best optical results and the greatest convenience in operation. 
In addition to this the school lantern should be so designed as to be used for the greatest possible classes of 


We have incorporated these ideals in our School Projection Apparatus—not a ‘‘Stereoptican ’’ in the usual 
sense of the term, but a piece of scientific apparatus, scientifically designed and built especially for school use. 
If your school is going to buy a lantern, you should send today for our catalog. 


School Laboratory Supplies 


for the chemical and biological laboratory are described in detail in our 440 page catalog, which is free to teachers. 


Bausch G Lomb Optical Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Washington 


Chicago 


San Francisce 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Standard for the Schools, 

ALL STATE SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS INDORSE IT. The 
SCHOOLLOOKS of the country are 
based upon it. ALL STATE PUR- 
CHASES for schools have been made 
in its favor. COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENTS, NORMAL SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS, CITY and COUNTY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS indorse and 
commend it. Editor in Chief, Wm. T. 
Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Ed’n. 


UP TO DATE and RELIABLE. 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


A wonderfully compact storehouse 
of accurate information. 


WEBSTER 8 COLLAGIAIE DsCTIO*ARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. Regu- 
lar and Thin Paper editions, Unsurpassed 
for el and ¢ i . 1116 pages 
ond 1t i lustrations. 






























Write for “Dictionary Habit ’— Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
GET _THE BEST. 



































BEST DICTIONARIES 


English-German and German-English 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
2 vols., half leather, $5.20 
Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols , half leather, 
bound in one, 4.25 
French-English and English-French 


Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., halfleather, 
each volume, 4.70 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols., bound in one, 
half leather, 
BEST 
facilities for supplying 
American German 
English BOOKS Italian 
French Spanish 
Putzger’s Historischer seamen 


7.00 


2 


oth, 

With English Introduction and 
German-English Glossary. Cloth, 
net, $1.25. Mailing price, 

Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon. 2 vols. 
alf mor. (In English). Net, 
Thorndike, Educational Psychology. 


1.40 
8.00 








Cloth, net $1.50. Mailing price, 
Vietor, German Pronunciation. Cloth, 
JUST OUT 


STIELE’S Large Hand-Atlas | 
Modern Geography, New Edition, 
100 Maps and Index, half mor., 15.00 


Catalogues Free Correspondence Solicited 
LEMCKE 6&6 BUECHNER 


Established over Fifty Years 
11 East 17th St., New York City 


0.80 











NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


668-668 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OinceTee 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Education in Washington State. 


“‘T believe the student who graduates 
from the Washington state college as 
Pullman stands 25 per cent. better 
chance of succeeding in life than if he 
graduates from any of the big eastern 
colleges,’ was the surprising statement 
of Prof. W. J. Spillman, agriculturalist 
of the bureau of plant industry of the 
government department of agriculture 
at Washington, D. C. This school is a 
technical, agricultural, and scientific in- 
stitution of learning, which has long 
been recognized as one of the finest in 
the West, but Prof. Spillman’s praise 
came somewhat unexpectedly. Continu- 
ing, the professor said: 

‘‘Washington and the Inland Empire 
may be proud of this school. Any stu- 
dent who can enter the freshman class at 
Pullman can enter the freshman class in 
any of the biggest universities in America. 
Furthermore, it will take him four com- 
plete years to finish the course at Pull- 
man, while in most of the big universities 
and colleges it is possible for him to com- 
plete the course in three years. In most 
ways the student in that splendid school 
at Pullman is better off than in the big 
eastern colleges. In the eastern insti- 
tutions, students are taught by tutors, 
especially in the first years. They only 
catch a distant glimpse of the members 
of the faculty. The college at Pullman 
is not so large but that the students come 
in actual contact with the professors. 
The faculty is an_ exceedingly strong 


one. President A. E. Bryan is a big man, 
and unusually capable as an educator. 
Prof. O. L. Waller, who has the depart- 


ment of irrigation engineering, is a man 
of great ability. Prof. George Severance, 
assistant agriculturalist, is a young man, 
but will bear watching, for he has before 
him a splendid future. Prof. S. B. Nel- 
son, of the department of veterinary, 
is a man of great value to the state. 
The school has 40 or 50 members in its 
faculty, and these men are capable of, 
and are making a great institution. In 
its civil engineering department it is as 


There is a constant demand for graduates 
from this department, which demand the 
school is never able to supply. No 
graduate from this department ever has 
made a failure, and I do not suppose there 
is a man among these graduates who is 
not getting from $100 to $300 a month. 
Some of the other departments are just 
as strong.”’ 
| The day when school teachers from the 
_east can come to the state of Washington 
and expect to pass the examinations with 
greater ease than they would at home, 
has passed. Gradually the standard of 
.scholarship is being raised by the board 
of education, and this is evidenced by 
the large proportion of failures to pass 
the quarterly examinations held recently. 
Never before have there been so many 
failures. The work of marking the 
papers of the May examination shows 
that of 1,294 applicants, only 581 were 
successful. In Spokane county, of 160 
applicants, only 69 won certificates. 
he government statistics show that 
there is less illiteracy in the state of 
Washington than in any other state in 
the Union, and the people are determined 
to continue to merit this record. 

Coeur d’Alene, a place of 2,500 people, 
situated in northern Idaho, thirty-four 
miles from Spokane, seems in a fair way 
to obtain a fine Swedish Lutheran college. 
The commercial club of the place has 








Pears 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 





finely equipped as any school in America. ! 





Subtract the time required to move 
a lever from the time required to 
take off a typewriter ribbon and put 

on another, and you have the saving 
offered by; ——~ 









“g, The New Tri-Chrome 
‘A =» SmithPremier 
Typewriter 

















It writes purple, red, or non- 
fading black according to the 
nature of the work to be done. 

Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


/ Home Office and Factory 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
















The Kraus Seminary 
for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 


Hotel San Remo, Central Park West 
75th Street, New York City 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


This was 
said of 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical 
The Esterbrook Stee! Pen Mfg. Co. 


Ask Stationer. 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS<==: 


The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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NOW is the time to order School 
Furniture. Don't forget to write 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE 
CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Manufacturers of the 
Standard and _ Faultless 
School Desks. All other 
furniture used in the school- 
room sold at very lowest prices. 

Also manufacturers of Opera, 
Assembly and Church Seating. 
Write for prices. 












AF REEHAND DRAWING PENCIL 


The Eberhard Faber No. 430 Pencil contains an extra thick, soft, black lead—smooth 
and evenly graded—that is unexcelled for freehand drawing. 
New York 


EBERHARD FABER 





Send for Catalogue of School Pencils, etc 





TWO NEW STORY BOOKS! 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. Lewis 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is one of the most notable books for children that have recently 
been published. . 
Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK 


By JANE L. HOXIE 


Miss Susan E. Blow says: I know of no equally simple, varied and interesting collection of 
stories for children between the ages of four and six, and | earnestly hope that A KINDER- 
GARTEN STORY BOOK may rapidly win the popularity it merits. Price, postpaid, 50e. 


Send for KINDERGARTEN REVIEW Premium Circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COVUPANY, :: Springfield, Mass. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 











JUST PUBLISHED 


A system of Medial writing copies for 
the Gilman Renewable Copy Books 


The special feature of this new and novel kind of book is their arrangement so 
that the several parts, ye Soy epee may be renewed separately, thereby 
giving great economy ; also double the usual writing space. These copies are the 
newest and the best in the Medial, being carefully prepared on a well defined plan 
of instruction by a recognized master in the art of penmanship. 

The Renewable is published with copies Vertical, Simplified Slant, or Medial 


as preferred. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 76 Summer Sircel, Boston 


Correspondence Solicited. 








SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


RELIEF MAPS Mineralogy, Geology, Zeology for 


Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, ete. 

The WASHINGTON 8CHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong. cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 40 
= rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of inves :ebrates, 
=— for $3.50. Send for circulars. 

~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 









agreed to donate ten acres and $25,000 
to be placed in escrow, and delivered 
over to the church when the latter has 
erected buildings worth $75,000. Rev. 
J. Jesperson, of the Swedish Lutheran 
church, has had plans prepared, showing 
imposing buildings, and a curriculum, 
including music, literature, art, science, 
a business course, and a normal training 
school. The buildings proposed include 
an auditorium capable of seating 4,000 
or 5,000 people. This church has no 
college west of the Missouri river. 

The county superintendents of the 
state of Washington met recently in con- 
vention, and among other business adopt- 
ed resolutions favoring the nomination of 
all state, county, and municipal officers 
by the direct primary, approving the 
proposition of Gov. Mead that a state 
reformatory for those who are not con- 
firmed criminals be built, in favor of 
two conferences of high school instructors 
next year, and favoring an amendment 
foes the state constitution removing the 
restrictions as to the number of terms a 
county officer may serve. 

Prof. J. A. Tormey, superintendent of 
the public schools in Spokane, reports 
‘that there were 12,579 pupils registered 
{during the past school year. In 1900 
)there were 6,233. The registration more 
| than doubled in six years. 

The Wenatchee commercial club is 
now attempting to secure a business 
college for Wenatchee, Wash. 

Srorey Buck. 





The Year’s Progress. 


The most significant educational hap- 
penings of the year are mainly nodes or 
phases of general movements, and may 
best be considered in connection with 
the larger tendencies which they repre- 
sent, says an editorial writer in the 


recent ‘‘educational number” of The 
Outlook. There is, first, that democratic 
spirit which cares for human_ beings 


because they are human and because 
they are citizens, and seeks in edu- 
cation to make the most of every one, 
whether his talent be great or small. It 
is a spirit which is working itself out 
in provision for the exceptional needs 
of defective, delinquent, and unfortunate 
children. In some European countries, 
and more recently in our own, special 
classes and even special schools have 
been established, in connection with 
city systems of schools, for that middle 
class of pupils who are not really defec- 
tive nor delinquent, but are not quite up 
to the lower level of normal childhood 
and youth. On the whole, we are still 
lagging in this matter. But in one direc- 
tion there is notable progress, namely, 
in the establishment and maintenance 
|of juvenile courts. Starting in Chicago, 
very near the close of the last decade of 
| the nineteenth century, the erection of 
‘such special courts has gone steadily 
forward, and with markedly good results. 
The movement has finally received the 
indorsement of Congress and the Presi- 
dent in the shape of legislation for the 
District of Columbia, and a juvenile 
court was accordingly opened in the 
city of Washington on the second day of 
July, 1906. The natural concomitants 
| of juvenile courts, child-labor laws which 
‘are enforced and compulsory education 
|which compels, have also made a sub- 
| stantial advance. 

| Juvenile courts, parental schools, and 
schools and classes for backward or 
forward children, flexible grading of 
schools to adapt them to various grades 
{of ability—all of these things and many 
{more involve an advance in specialism 
in educational affairs. A well-informed 
English visitor has, only this year, ex- 
pressed surprise that, with all of our talk 
about the specialist and the expert in 
education, we still have so little of expert 
knowledge in positions where it can be 
more effective, and repose so little con- 
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fidence in it when it may be had. Are 
we, indeed, making any progress in this 
matter? An answer may be found in 
the reorganization during the past year 
of the city school system of Boston. 

Boston, which had in 1874 a school 
committee of one hundred and sixteen 
members, and ever since 1875 a com- 
mittee of twenty-four members, has now, 
under the Storrow Bill, which went into 
effect on the first of January, 1906, a 
committee of only five members; and 
this committee seems intent on doing 
the business of an education board in 
a systematic and effective manner, rely- 
ing on the supervising body for the 
ag oe management of the schools. 

r. Stratton D. Brooks, who has been 
called to the superintendency, is charged 
with the large responsibility of directing 
this pedagogical side. 

Along somewhat different lines the 
educational system of the District of 
Columbia has also been reorganized. 
Instead of a Board of Education of seven 
members, appointed by the Commission- 
ers of the District, a Board of nine mem- 
bers is now provided, to be appointed 
by the District Supreme Court. The 
salaries of teachers are advanced, and 
provision is made for automatic promo- 
tion, with increase of salary. Vislows 
other changes are introduced by the 
new law, among them provision for 
hygienic and medical inspection. 

We are peculiar among the nations in 
our regard for spontaneity in education. 
Far down in the grades we expect our 
og to educate themselves. In the 
igh school they educate themselves by 
the management of their own school 
societies, school journals, school athlet- 
ies; and all in adolescent imitation of 
college life. In college all manner of 
student activities abound, but they reach 
their highest stress and strain in inter- 
collegiate athletics. The past year has 
been marked by a reaction from the ex- 
treme of laissez jaire in the relation of 
school authorities to these activities. In 
Kansas City, Chicago, Spokane, and sev- 
eral other cities, boards of education 
have provided for the regulation or the 
suppression of high school fraternities. 
The whole country over, public atten- 
tion has been sharply directed to the 
reform or the suppression of inter- 
collegiate football. This game has so 
often been reformed to no_ purpose, 
that a great many intelligent people, 
both within and without the colleges, 
have become very tired of such reform. 
After various conferences, one of which 
was initiated and participated in by the 
President of the United States, a re- 
vision of the rules governing the game 
has been made by the Inter-collegiate 
Football Rules Committee. It remains 
to be seen whether this revision will 
meet the demand for thorogoing reform. 

There have been single occurrences 
which of themselves have profoundly 
concerned the educational world. The 
death of William Rainey Harper, Presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, at 
high tide of his career, was one of the 
most sorrowful occurrences of the year; 
but the manner with which he awaited 
and met his death, showing forth the 
greatness of his spirit, made it one of 
the most inspiring. There have been 
other sore losses by death: General 
John Eaton, ex-Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the United States; William L. 
Prather, President of the University of 
Texas; Albert Prescott Marble, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools of the 
city of New York, and other men and 
women of wide usefulness. Dr. Prather 
was succeeded in the presidency of the 
University of Texas by Dr. David F. 
Houston. Professor Martin G. Brum- 
baugh has succeeded Mr. Edward Brooks 
as Superintendent of Schools of the city 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Carnegie’s benefi- 
cent provision for the pensioning of aged 
college and university teachers has taken 
effective form. Already the Carnegie 
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The Relations of Embryviogy to Medical Pro- 
gress, Professor CHARLES SEDGWICK MINOT. 
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The Plane of Ether. 
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SLATE BLACKBOARD 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 


Manufacturers 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 


SLATE COMPANY 











INTERNATIONAL SPEED CONTEST 


Held April 14, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Teachers’ Association 


The E. N. Miner Championship 
Gold Medal 


For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sipney H. GopFrREY 


AN ISAAC PITMAN WRITER 


For full particulars see Pitman’s Journal 
for May, 1906. :: Sample copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraph ia. . : 

Spalding’s gymnafium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
agaist the purcbase of inferior goods. en 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices wil] 

evean inducement. Also, remember we 

nge comparisonand Will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G Spalding 6 Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


Chicopee - - - Mass. 
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Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price duced to 
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Catalogue Free 
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Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions— New Type — Good 
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Catalog free. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGEN CY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


= BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








31 Union Sq., New York 


CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions ;: four last year ; average, $2%0 
each. Recommended by Eastern col- 
pore and Normal schools. 16th year. 


Kellogg's AChCY 22 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH. TEACHERS’ AGENCY ESzAe =*SRA;SE 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along th 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-5. rite for carculan ssh Seek to-day 











- CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


" THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


156 FiFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 


NEW YORK, 








378 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


- Many vacancies for September alread 
for 2lst Year Book C. J. ALBERT. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


Lar of any Western ni 
mgin. Get in line early. x re 


Wecan helpyou. A 





Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has adopted general rules of 
procedure which will not only relieve the 
needs of many — servants of the 
public good, without hint or semblance 
of charity, but will at the same time 
once quicken the general movement of 
igher education. r. Henry S. Prit- 
chett has resigned from the presidency 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to assume the presidency of the 
new Foundation. Mr. Carnegie has again 
taken part in the educational activity of 
the time by his. new foundation, the 
Simplified Spelling Board. The destruc- 
tion of San Francisco involved very great 
losses on the side of education. Out of 
sixty-eight public school buildings in the 
city, twenty-nine were destroyed, together 
city, twenty-nine were destroyed, to- 
gether with the City Library and three 
other great libraries and numerous 
smaller but not insignificant collections. 
The Leland Stanford Junior University 
suffered heavily from the same disaster in 
the destruction of some of its finest 
buildings, and the losses of educational 
a in some of the smaller cities 
of California were very serious. 

All of these are happenings at home. 
The international spirit in education, 
which last year and the year before 
found expression in the great Exposition 
at St. Louis and in the visit of the 
Mosely Commission and the Royal Prus- 
‘sian Commission to this country, has 
received new confirmation during the 
year just past in the endowment by Mr. 
1 James Speyer of the Theodore Roosevelt 
rofessorship at the University of Berlin. 
his chair, under the joint administra- 
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Mass. | 


tion of Columbia University and the 
| Prussian Ministry of Education, can 
|hardly fail to spread abroad among the 
;more highly educated classes in Ger- 
|many a better knowledge of American 
‘history and American ideals. Already 
Professor John William Burgess has de- 
livered at Berlin the first series of lec- 
tures on this new foundation, his subjects 
being drawn from the political history 
of the United States. 

Among the educational movements of 
the year in Europe, the first place must 
be given to those affecting the relations 
of Church and State in the field of ele- 
mentary instruction. For the past two 
or three years the religious question has, 
in an unusual degree, troubled the edu- 
cational atmosphere. France was the 
storm center a year and more ago. Now 
the center is in the English Parliament. 
But Prussia, too, is greatly disturbed. 

A new school bill is now before the 
Prussian Diet, which deals with the 
sources of school maintenance, defining 
the proportions of the funds which shall 
be provided respectively by the State 
and the community. The bill looks to 
an increase of local taxation, and this, 
under the Prussian system, involves a 
clear demarcation between confessional 
and non-confessional schools. The Lib- 
eral parties favor the latter type of school 
(Simultanschulen), in which children of 
all denominations receive instruction 
from the same teacher. Such schools 
are, on the whole, less expensive than 
those maintained separately for the sev- 
eral religious denominations, and they 
are advocated on other grounds as well. 
Hitherto they have been generally op- 
posed to the Government. It seems 
altogether likely that the outcome of the 
hot contention now going on will be the 
triumph, at least for the time, of the 
Conservatives and the party of the Cen- 
ter (Roman Catholic), who stand for the 
denominational schools. 


A writer in the Medical World says that 
as a pain reliever nothing equals anti- 
kamnia tablets. He says they do not 
depress the heart, but rather strengthen 
it. The adult dose is two tablets. They 
are obtainable from all druggists, and 
precaution would advise keeping some 
ahoeut. the home. 
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Here and There. 


_ The San Francisco office of the Rem- 
ington Ss Company advise that 
their Employment Department is again 
ready to assist competent maleand female 
stenographers to positions. Living ex- 
penses are a little higher than before 
the fire; salaries in proportion. The 
Remington Employment Department is 
at the service of every worthy operator. 

Some of our stenographic friends in the 
United States who avail themselves of the 
services of the Remington Typewriter Em- 
ployment Departments in different cities 
may not be familiar with the fact that 
this service is not confined to the Ameri- 
can offices merely—it is world wide. A 
case which illustrates the efficiency of 
these bureaus abroad came to our at- 
tention recently. The official Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress, to be held in Rio de Janeiro, 
wanted a French stenographer—a good 
one. They were unable to find what they 
wanted at home, so they cabled all the 
way to Paris to have the Remington 
office there arrange the matter for them. 
The expense of cables, transportation, 
ete., amounted to over $1,000. Of 
course, there was no charge for the work 
done by the Remington office in Paris, 
for this service is free to all stenogra- 
phers the world over. 


Bennett’s Latin Grammar has just 
been adopted for exclusive use in six high 
schools in Cleveland, Ohio. The success 
of this book has been phenomenal. 


Messers. Selden Smith and A. E. 
Shumate agents of Ginn & Company, 
have located their office at 1247 Broad- 
way, Oakland, Cal. 


Putnam’s Magazine Revived. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New 
York and London, announce that in 
October next they will begin the pub- 
lication of Putnam’s Monthly, which will 
constitute a reissue of the magazine first 
published by the late George P. Putnam 
In 1853. With the new Putnam’s will 
be incorporated The Critic Magazine, 
which has been issued by Messrs. Put - 
nam’s Sons since 1898. 

_ It is a little more than half a century 
since the late George P. Putnam issued 
the first series of the magazine that bore 
his name. The editorial responsibility 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Charles 
F. Briggs (‘‘Harry Franco”), but the 
publisher himself gave valuable service 
as counseling editor, and it was largely 
owing to his initiative that Putnam’s 
became the first distinctly American 
magazine. 

hile the greater number of the 
magazines printed at that time in the 
United States were made up of clippings 
from English magazines, Putnam’s con- 
tained no material that was not pre- 
pared expressly for its pages. Its appeal 
to the patriotic pride alike of its read- 
ers and contributors constituted an im- 
portant factor in securing for the new 
periodical a cordial reception. While the 
rule was adopted of publishing all the 
contributions anonymously, it was well 
known that the magazine had secured 
from the start writers who had already 
won distinction, while in the course of 
the succeeding years it brought to the 
knowledge of the reading public a number 
of promising newcomers. 

‘The Potiphar Papers” and ‘‘ Prue and 
I” of George William Curtis, ‘‘ Fireside 
Travels’’ and ‘‘The Moosehead Journal” 
of James Russell Lowell, the ‘‘Cape Cod’’ 
of Thoreau, the ‘‘Have we a Bourbon 
Among Us?” by Dr. Hawks and Mr. 
Hanson, and the spirited political articles 
in which Parke Godwin outlined the 
principles and formulated the platform 
of the coming Republican party—these 
and many similar noteworthy contribu- 
tions were hailed as constituting a new 
departure and as establishing a new 
standard for American magazine litera- 


ture. Like its forerunner of the earlier 
Victorian period (the suspension of whic 
was an incident of the commercial panic 
of 1857), the new Putnam’s will be a 
magazine of general interest, but of a 
decided literary character. Precedence 
will, as before, be given to American 
themes and writers, but contributions 
from over the sea will be welcomed when- 
ever they seem likely to meet the special 
interests of American readers. Social 
topics and questions of the day will be 
considered, with due philosophical detach- 
ment, by writers who have given special 
attention to the essay form of literature. 
Politics, in the more local or partisan 
sense of the term, will lie outside of the 
— purpose or range of the magazine, 
ut space will from time to time be made 
for studies of national and of international 
policies, and for analysis of political ten- 
dencies on both sides of the Atlantic. 

While fiction is not to be the special 
characteristic of the new Putnam’s, place 
will be reserved for stories of a distinc- 
tive character. New books, which in 
subject-matter and in character appear to 
possess more than ephemeral interest and 
importance, will be reviewed at length; 
others will be recorded, classified, and, 
so far as space permits, criticised. In 
short, the editors hope, as many editors 
have hoped before, to produce a magazine 
that shall be at once authoritative and 
attractive, and that shall leave un- 
touched few themes that are of essential 
or vital interest, while they hope no sub- 
ject will be touched that will not be 
both illuminated and adorned. 

The regular contributors to The Critic, | 
whose papers have won an increasing | 
circle of appreciative readers, will be| 
retained for the new magazine. The de-| 
partment which has for a number of 
years been included in The Critic under 
the title of ‘‘The Lounger,” the responsi- | 
bility for which has rested with Miss | 
Jeannette L. Gilder, will be retained , 
in Putnam’s, finding place at the close | 
of the number. It is proposed in the 
new magazine to include artistically pro- | 
duced illustrations for all articles the | 
subjects of which can thereby be more 
effectively presented. | 





Swimming. | 

Swimming and the knowledge how to | 
do it sometimes saves lives. Perhaps 
more often the absence of knowledge 
how to swim causes the loss of lives under 
the distressing conditions told so often 
in the newspapers. In Germany and to! 
almost as great an extent in England 
swimming is part of the school curriculums 
and young men and women are taught to 
handle themselves in the water quite as 
much as how to walk or run on land. So 
far this element in the education of boys 
and girls has been quite neglected in 
America, there being hardly a single ex- 
ception to this statement. And this not- 
withstanding that it has been repeatedly 
proven that no other form of bodily ac- 
tivity produces such wonderfully good 
results in health, strength, and power as 
swimming, when correct methods are 
used. The importance placed in swim- 
ming in the instruction of the cadets at 
Annapolis and West Point for our army 
and navy is evidence in this line. This 
deficiency has been pointed out many 
times by writers and swimming instruc- 
tors but their words have not produced 
much in the way of results. In a new 
book now in press, ‘‘The Art of Swim- 
ming,” by Richard F. Nelligan (American 
GJmnasium Co., Boston), the author) 
presents in a very concise and practical 
manner the first step in the direction of 
making swimming part of the physical 
education of college men. At. Amherst 
College, beginning next year, swimming 
will be required of all men and examina- 
tions will be conducted to prove their 
ability. Other colleges and universities 
may be expected to follow this lead which 
has already attracted the attention of the 
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THE Ww Illustrated Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 
N EWS Gann and Education 


DOLLAR DIME 2 & 
A YEAR A COPY 
te Subscribers at Newsestands 


CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
Presivent Perry County School Examiners; 
instr. in Geography, State Univ. Summer School, 


writes as follows: 


“I want to testify again to the educa- 
tional value of The Four-Track News and 
how valuable I find it in my Geography 
work in the schools, for which purpose I have 
never found anything better in the way of 
supplementary reading. My teachers use it 
in connection with wee 4 The pupils are 
delighted with it. 1 wish it were possible 
that the attention of teachers could be 
more generally called to its use.” 

_—O- 

“Please send The Four-Track News to 
Miss Hazel Fisher. I am a school teacher 
and offered this magazine as a prize to the 
member of my A class who made the highest 
average. Miss Fisher won.” 

ARTHUR Nasu, Columbus, O. 


“I find it a great help in my Geography 
classes.” CALLIE CRAWFORD, Brooklyn, Ia. 


Write ror DEscrRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND 
Samp.Le Copy TO THI PUBLISHER 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 
57 East 42d Street, New York City 
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and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
S lar name. The 
5 distinguished 

Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
As you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
ream’ as the least harmful of all theskin preparations,” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For saie by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
ss the United States, Canada, and Europe, 
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Massachusetts Humane Society, which 
has consented to award its special certifi- 
cate for proficiency in swimming and life 
saving to students of this college who pass 
certain requirements. The society, which 
is the oldest of its kind in the country, is 
likely to extend the privilege to other in- 
stitutions that provide the proper oppor- 
tunities for teaching the art. 





| Free Scholarships in Nurse 

| Training. 

| The Philadelphia School for Nurses 

| has purchased large properties at 2219-25 

| Chestnut Street, Philadel hia, and will 
extend the benefits of the Free Course in 

| Nursing to young women of every rural 

| community and of the smaller towns and 

| cities thruout the entire country. 

The course is two years, but may be 
|shortened to eighteen months by six 
months’ reading and study at home. 
| The school provides room, board, 
nurse uniforms, gives full instruction, 
and pays the student’s fare home at the 
end of the course. 
| _A special short course is provided for 
| those who cannot spend two years in 
|the study but wish to quickly prepare 
themselves for self-support. 

The object of those who are providing 
the funds for this work is to ultimately 
extend the benefits of skilled nursing to 
every village and township in the land. 

Nearly 200 free scholarships will be 
available this year. 


Poor William. 

A short-grass paper tells the following 
on Bill Jones, a local merchant who went 
to Kansas City last spring to buy goods. 
| The goods were shipped immediately and 
|reached home before he did. When the 
| boxes were delivered at his store his wife 
| happened to look at the largest, and, 
| uttering a loud cry, called for a hatchet. 
A neighbor, hearing the scream, rushed to 
her assistance and asked what was the 
matter. Mrs. Jones, pale and faint, 
pointed to an inscription on the box, 
which read ‘Bill inside.’’— Baltimore 
American. 


An Effective Hint. 

A certain well-known lawyer excelled 
in cross-examination. His gift of humor 
often served him where other methods 
were unsuccessful. For instance, a young 
woman in the witness box was asked her 
age. She hesitated to reply. 

‘‘Don’t hesitate,’ said the lawyer. 
“‘The longer you hesitate the older you 
are.”’ 

The witness took the hint.—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


A Revelation. 


If there are any doubting Thomases or 
Maidens fair, or those unfair, who fain 
would be fair, let them use Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream and prove the 
efficacy of what the proprietor has so long 
tried to impress on the minds of all, in 
nearly every part of the world. As a 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, it has no 
equal or rival. Ifthe reader would prove 
the virtue of Oriental Cream, use it where 
a scratch or slight cut, or where a black 
head or pimple is troubling you, then you 
see its healing and purifying qualities—if 
it does its work well, then read the ad- 
vertisement again for further testimony 
of its virtues, and by using Oriental 
Cream renew both Youth and Beauty. 
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Hands Raw With Eczema. 


SUFFERED FOR TEN YEARS—SPREAD TO 
Bopy anp Limps—CurEeD BY THE 
Curticura REMEDIES. 


“I had eczema on my hands for ten 
years. At first it would break out only 
in winter. Then it finally came to stay. 
I had three good doctors to do all they 
could, but none of them did any good. 
then used one box of Cuticura Ointment 
and three bottles of Cuticura Resolvent, 
and was completely cured. My hands 
were raw all over, inside and out, and the 
eczema was spreading all over my body 
and limbs. Before I had used one bottle 
of Cuticura Resolvent, together with the 
| Ointment, my sores were nearly healed 
| over, and by the time I had used the 
third bottle I was entirely well. I had a 
good appetite, and was fleshier than I 
|ever was. To any one who has any skin 
or blood disease I would honestly advise 
them to get the Cuticura Remedies, and 
get well quicker than all the doctors in 
the State could cure you. Mrs. M. E. 
Falin, Speers Ferry, Va., May 19, 1905.” 
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EDUCATIONAL LIST, 1906 


“A comprehensive price-list of 
school and academic books of all 
publishers, with a classified sub- 
ject index, revised to date. JIn- 

__ cludes supplementary reading. 
An indispensable guide for school 
boards and educators generally. 
80 pages, bound in leatherette 
boards. Price, 50c. (postage 4c.) 
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